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‘Don Carlos’ at Salzburg: the Auto-da-fé scene 


Comment 


As summer succeeds summer, OPERA’s Festival reports grow larger 
and larger and encroach on our space well into the autumn. There is 
opera at Florence and opera at Wiesbaden; old established festivals 
at Bayreuth, Salzburg and Munich; new ones at Edinburgh, Aix and 
Holland. There are Glyndebourne, Aldeburgh and Ingestre in England ; 
Schwetzingen in Germany, Dubrovnik in Yugoslavia, and the open-air 
junketings in Italy. There is a host of minor opera and operetta events 
elsewhere all labelling themselves Festivals. And not only in the summer. 
For Berlin, now firmly established, holds its Festival in September and 
October ; and Wexford, another hardy annual, at the end of October 
and beginning of November. We are fast reaching the stage when only 
December, January, February and March will be Festival-free. 

Not only will opERA have to issue several supplements to cope with 
these events, but newspapers will have to employ critics whose sole 
function will be festival globe-trotting. And the holiday habits of the 
operagoer will have to be drastically readjusted. 

What is the purpose of most of these festivals? Not unfortunately 
music making for its own sake; nor the presenting of novelties; but 
rather attracting as many tourists as possible, preferably from other 
countries, who will be willing to pay inflated prices for everything the 
Festival has to offer (music, hotels, food and souvenirs). Of course there 
are honourable exceptions. Holland stands high in the list of the festivals 
where there is a high artistic standard, and which offers tempting attrac- 
tions to the musician from afar. Aix has an unspoilt charm all of its 
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own—and its gastronomic delights add to its musical attractions. The 
Strauss works in Munich and the hospitality of the Bavarians always 
makes a visit there a pleasant one. Florence unfortunately is less interest- 
ing than it used to be, for the series of really interesting operatic offer- 
ings of the late 1940s and early 1950s proved too unattractive to the 
Italians, and the performances were so inconveniently spaced that the 
foreign tourist generally had to be there at least three weeks if he 
wanted to hear more than two operas! Salzburg has become noisy and 
over-commercialized, and until the new Festspielhaus is ready, conditions 
for perfect performances do not exist. Bayreuth remains what it always 
has been, a dedicated festival, where one feels that a real pilgrimage is 
being made. Nearer home Aldeburgh possesses a perfect atmosphere. 

And where does Edinburgh fit in this diffuse picture? It has no real 
place of its own. Its different opera companies, its too many visiting 
orchestras, its many counter-attractions each evening, the Tattoo, the 
infuriating licensing laws, all characterize the Edinburgh Festival, to be 
sure; yet there is no central theme round which the Festival has been 
built. When the Festival was established soon after the war, we did not 
mind these things. Travel abroad was difficult or even impossible; we 
had been cut off from the best in music and drama since 1939; we 
welcomed the foreign celebrities; the Glyndebourne Opera; the flags 
and the bunting, and the Scottish hospitality. And Edinburgh became 
what it still is—a large rambling festival with too much going on. 

The warning knell has sounded. The Edinburgh audience does not 
appear to want novelty—there were empty seats for Wildschiitz and 
Euryanthe ; and acres of empty space at the Stravinsky concert at the 
Usher Hall by the Covent Garden Orchestra under Ansermet. 

Next year we are promised the Stockholm opera, with a scintillating 
roster of singers; a Swedish opera, as well as Verdi and Wagner. Opera 
should be the centre of a festival like this; but until, or perhaps unless, 
Edinburgh takes the plunge and builds a modern theatre which can 
house a large scale opera company, the Festival may well be doomed. 





Summer Festivals: 4 


SALZBURG 


Don Carlos (August 13) 

Herbert von Karajan, in his second year as artistic director of the 
Salzburg Festival, has retained the traditional formula for the operatic 
repertory: a new work, a couple of Mozarts (Entfiihrung and the fine 
Rennert production of Figaro), a Strauss (Arabella), a big Italian opera 
and another German one (a revival of the Fidelio reviewed in these 
pages last year). The casts are starry: the Vienna Philharmonic plays 
for all performances. Karajan’s future plans, it is reported, are to make 
the Festival more international, with visiting companies imported whole 
(last year’s Falstaff was in effect the Scala production ; and this year the 
new work, Samuel Barber’s Vanessa, came directly from the stage of the 
Metropolitan). Meanwhile the building of the new Festspielhaus is pro- 
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Madner 
Sena Jurinac as Elizabeth de Valois and Eugenio 
Fernandi as Don Carlos, at Salzburg 


ceeding fast, to be ready in 1960. It is badly needed. The old house is 
unsatisfactory except in the best seats, while the Summer Riding School 
(Felsenreitschule) proved a most unsatisfactory setting for Don Carlos, 
which was this year’s Italian opera. 

Salzburg, like Covent Garden, elected to cast a non-Italian soprano 
as Elizabeth de Valois—thus providing a contrast of timbre and tempera- 
ment which was probably not in Verdi’s mind, but which proves effec- 
tive. The rest of the cast was possibly as fine a one as could be assembled 
without doubling the Covent Garden disposition: the new tenor Eugenio 
Fernandi as Carlos, Simionato as Eboli, Bastianini as Posa, Siepi as the 
King and Zaccaria as Carlos V (only Stefanoni, since Neri’s death 
Grand-Inquisitor-in-chief, appeared in both places). Without being 
chauvinistic we must affirm that, despite this galaxy, the Salzburg per- 
formance, produced by Gustaf Griindgens, designed by Caspar Neher 
and conducted by Karajan, in no way reached the memorable level of 
the Visconti-Giulini production at Covent Garden. 
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Don Carlos is a difficult opera. When not staged by a producer of 
genius, it can easily fall apart, become a sequence of historical charades 
accompanied by fine music. So it was when I saw it at La Scala some 
years ago, and so it was at Salzburg. On both occasions the Fontaine- 
bieau scene was cut—a very real loss. At Salzburg the Insurrection 
Scene was retained. In theory it is an important episode, demonstrating 
the Church’s power over the State: in practice it is dramatically ineffec- 
tive, since on the one hand the handling is too hurried to tell; on the 
other, even in its brevity it impedes the swift flow of action from 
Rodrigo’s death to the finale. Covent Garden is probably wise to omit it. 

Griindgens, who must know Schiller’s original play so well, seems 
to have despaired of producing anything dramatically cogent of the 
opera, or or conquering the Felsenreitschule. There is nothing much a 
producer can do with the arena-like stage except trim it with bits of 
scenery, light parts of it at a time leaving the rest murky, and at one 
moment fill all the arches with supers in a grand spectacle. After we 
have seen five or six productions here, everything begins to look much 
the same (except, say, in the Holzmeister Don Giovanni, where a com- 
plete village was laid out before us). How dull, how monotonous this 
Don Carlos appeared after Visconti’s marvellously devised settings, each 
with its own mood and tone. How silly the Spanish court looked cooped 
up behind bars at one moment, or twittering their fans like Madam 
Butterfly’s aunts. 

Fernandi, Bastianini and Siepi are all admired Metropolitan singers 
with superior voices and no positive faults of style, but none of them 
could be called a penetrating interpreter. There was no sense that any of 
these characters went on living while they were not actually on the 
stage: and so no dramatic progress, no development. The Elizabeth was 
Sena Jurinac, who moved with dignity, but on the night I heard her still 
seemed to be suffering from the vocal malaise attendant on her assump- 
tion of heavier roles: some phrases she sang exquisitely, others unevenly. 
Her cavatina of comfort to Countess Aremberg was phrased too senti- 
mentally. Christa Ludwig replaced Simionato at this performance, and 
the young mezzo, with a fresh forward tone and a vivid style, was most 
successful—more so than our Barbieri. Stefanoni also sounded more 
impressive than at Covent Garden: older, grander. 

Impressive was also the word for Karajan’s conducting: impressive, 
high-powered, but in some way hard to define, unsympathetic. For 
example, he ‘played up’ the tune which characterizes the friendship of 
Carlos and Rodrigo until it sounded just as vulgar as Toye declares it 
to be: whereas under Giulini this melody was noble and stirring. 


Vanessa (August 16, European premiére) 

Vanessa is an opera of the kind that Giordano, Cilea, the Tchai- 
kovsky of Eugene Onegin and the Strauss of Arabella wrote. Samuel 
Barber is no revolutionary. Like Puccini, he has composed in ‘numbers’ 
linked by a flow of arioso or more-or-less conversational recitative. The 
accepted veristic form he has filled with music cast in his ample, 
romantic lyrical style. Vanessa is old-fashioned; it breaks no new 
ground; it was roughly handled by the Austrian and German critics. 
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It does contain, however, many attractive and well-worked pieces of 
music that one could grow fond of. Much of it is built on motivic 
phrases, piled in sequences, and there is a ‘hit’ quintet at the close. 

Gian Carlo Menotti’s libretto is centred on a young man who has 
nothing but his charm and his looks to recommend him, and on the 
kinds of love that he inspires in two women—in Erika, clear-sighted and 
honest ; in Vanessa, self-deluding. When the curtain rises Vanessa, still 
beautiful, is awaiting the return of her lover after twenty years: the 
table is laid as in L’Aigle a deux tétes. But it is Anatol, her lover’s son, 
who comes to keep the appointment. That night he seduces Erika, 
Vanessa’s niece. In Act 2 the Isaak Dinesen atmosphere of the Northern 
house—where the mirrors have been shrouded for twenty years—is 
lightened by Vanessa’s happiness: she has fallen in love with Anatol 
(and he is ready to love any rich attractive woman). Act 3 is their 
engagement party, in the course of which the now pregnant Erika rushes 
out into the snow. Her suicide attempt fails, but in Act 4 Scene 1 she 
has a miscarriage ; in Scene 2 Vanessa and Anatol leave for Paris, while 
Erika, shrouding the mirrors once again, settles down to wait for the 
return of love, as Vanessa had waited. 

It is a slightly less awful libretto than it seems. The situations are 
contrived and stagey, yet the characters have an emotional validity 
beyond their immediate theatricality. They are imagined in depth, and 
their predicaments are not uninteresting. Anatol is honest with himself, 
honest with Erika, and clever in his handling of Vanessa (in a good 
duet, ‘Love has a bitter core, Vanessa. Do not taste too deep’). Vanessa, 
it is hinted towards the end, sees Anatol more clearly than she would 
willingly admit, and herself as an ageing woman who grasps eagerly at 
a love from which, after all, quite a good deal of pleasure may be 


‘Vanessa’ at Salzburg: a scene in Act 3 
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Eleanor Steber as Vanessa and 
Nicolai Gedda as Anatol 


extracted ; she is as adept as he at 
pretence and compromise. Besides 
these, there is Vanessa’s mother 
(largely mute, but a contralto when 
she sings) who is practical, honest 
and severe; and an _ easy-going 
doctor (bass) who has some 
effective music worked in for him 
in accepted operatic ways. 

On the strength of this opera, 
Barber would not seem to have the 
uncommon gift of creating charac- 
ter through his music. I feel there 
are certain miscalculations, and 
other passages too plainly calculated 
after the approved models. Two of 
the most expressive arias, Erika’s 
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Must the winter come so soon? 
Night after night I hear the hungry deer 
wander weeping in the woods, 
and from his house of brittle bark 
hoots the frozen owl 

and Anatol’s 


On the path to the lake; 

she was hidden in a small ravine 

like a wounded bird 
are not prepared for and ‘placed’, but ‘dropped in’; while the scene in 
which Erika and then (more passionately) Vanessa read from Oedipus 
is artificially contrived. On the other hand the roles are so gratefully 
written that the performers can do much with them. 

Nicolai Gedda, Anatol, was excellent in his assumption of easy, 
insolent charm, and better still in the admirable aria where he reveals 
to Erika the sort of love—‘the brief pleasure of passion, yes, and sweet 
long friendship’—which it is in his power to give. Rosalind Elias offered 
a deeply felt and communicative account of Erika. Eleanor Steber was a 
somewhat florid Vanessa, missing the dignity implied in the role, and 
sounding worn of voice. Giorgio Tozzi sang well as the Doctor. All these 
were from the Metropolitan production. Ira Malaniuk succeeded Regina 
Resnik as the old Baroness, and should have been more formidable. 
Mitropoulos conducted with vitality, but at times one felt he was trying 
to inflate the music, unsuitably, to a grand tragic scale. Cecil Beaton’s 
settings and Menotti’s production were able without being remarkable. 

AP. 

Salzburg. Five operas are planned for next summer’s festival: the world 
premitre of Heimo Erbse’s Giulietta, and the first Salzburg performance of 
Strauss’s Die Schweigsame Frau. Orfeo will be revived and given in the 
Felsenreitschule, as will Die Zauberfléte. Cosi fan tutte will be the fifth 
opera. 
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The re-opening of the restored Cuvelliéstheater in Munich, June 1958 


MUNICH 
Capriccio (August 21) 

The Residenztheater in Munich—the rococo house opened in 1753, 
where Idomeneo was first performed, and where the Mozart revival of 
our days began—was one of the things, like the Mantegna frescoes in 
Padua, that I thought I had lost for ever. In 1944 it was destroyed, and 
in 1951 a modern theatre rose in its place. But unknown to us the 
interior, carved by Francois Cuvilliés, had been preserved, and now it 
has been reassembled in another hall of the Residenz as the centre-piece 
of the great Munich Rococo Exhibition. This jewel of eighteenth-century 
opera houses has risen phoenix-like. It is fresh and gleaming; it will 
take some time before it regains ‘atmosphere’, since floor and ceiling and 
seats are new, and what is old has been scrupulously cleaned. But with 
its four rows of boxes, its exquisite shape and proportions, its bright red 
and gold colourings, and its intricate and delicate carving, it is the 
prettiest opera-house one could hope to see. It seats 162 in the stalls, 
and 300 in the boxes—but many of these have traditionally poor sight- 
lines. 

During the Munich Festival this Cuvilliéstheater or Altes Residenz- 
theater (so called to distinguish it from the modern Residenztheater, 
which is given over to straight plays) is the scene of Die Entfiihrung 
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and Figaro, and of Capriccio. This last, led by the lovely Countess of 
Lisa della Casa, is a revival of the beautifully subtle and detailed pro- 
duction by Rudolf Hartmann which came to Covent Garden five years 
ago, with some cast-changes—notably, the ardent young Olivier of 
Hermann Prey. Kurt Béhme, experienced Straussian, sang La Roche 
admirably. Holm as Flamand, Schmitt-Walter as the Count, Tépper as 
Clairon and Kuen as M. Taupe were familiar ; and they make an excel- 
lent team. Heger conducted. Rochus Gliese’s stage-picture, originally 
designed for the Theater am Ga§rtnerplatz and later transferred to the 
Prinzregententheater, is now no match for elegance of Cuvilliés’s audi- 
torium. But the ‘musical conversation-piece’, in this intimate and beauti- 
ful house, afforded one of the most enjoyable evenings imaginable. There 
was an interval, introduced after the Countess had ordered chocolate, 
before the company reassembled. Shocking idea, you may think: but in 
fact during this long one-acter one welcomed the breathing-space. Hart- 
mann first tried this innovation in his production of Capriccio for the 
Opéra-Comique. I think it should increase the opera’s chance of 
becoming a repertory-piece; and the idea might be extended to other 
works. Not Salome or Elektra, of course: but I cannot help wondering 
whether The Capture of Troy and The Trojans at Carthage, on separate 
evenings when revived during ordinary repertory, might not be more 
popular with audiences than The Trojans in full proved to be last season. 


Feuersnot (August 14) 
This was the new Strauss work added to the Munich repertory, his 


second opera, the one-act piece which he composed in 1901 after he had 
left the city that had refused to stage his Guntram. It was to be ‘a little 
revenge on my dear native town, which thirty years ago gave no friendly 
welcome to the great Richard I, and now behaves the same to little 
Richard III (there is no Richard II, Hans von Biilow once said)’. [What 
did Biilow mean?] The plot stems from Strauss himself: he sent this 
synopsis to his librettist, Ernst von Wolzogen: ‘Setting, Munich in 
legendary renaissance times. The young romantic hero is a wizard him- 
self; his great master, whom the good Miincheners once drove away, 
does not appear. To rescue the city from their lack of fire, a stubborn 
girl must at the end yield her maidenhead to the young wizard, on the 
urgent entreary of the respectable citizens. When love joins with the 
magic power of genius, then light must shine even on confirmed philis- 
tines!’. Feuersnot is a very interesting opera to hear. The opening 
scenes, in which Bavarian folk songs are quoted, have a: rustic gaiety 
unique in Strauss’s output. His more familiar lyrical style streams out in 
the love-music between Kunrad, the baritone hero, and Diemut. Kunrad, 
whom the heartless Diemut has trapped in a basket halfway between the 
ground and her window, summons his genius power to extinguish all 
light. Then he addresses the populace, whose mockery has turned to 
respect, in one of Strauss’s great ‘autobiographical’ pieces. Finally, 
during the ‘Love Scene’ familiar in the concert hall, light floods back 
into the darkened town. 

The balance between comedy and lyricism -is lightly held. It is a 
very successfully made opera, with a variety of small effective roles, a 
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pretty use of a children’s chorus, some extremely beautiful music, and 
none that is boring or less than attractive. The Munich performance 
was an excellent and imaginative one, conducted by Rudolf Kempe and 
produced by Herbert Graf; Max Bignens’s set is far prettier than the 
photograph would suggest, and his costumes are excellent. The whole 
thing is fresh, good-natured, extremely skilled yet youthfully lambent. 
Marcel Cordes sang Kunrad very well. The top of Maud Cunitz’s voice 
is not agreeable, but she is intelligent and musicianly, a soprano who 
always gives me more pleasure than I anticipate ; and was a good Diemut. 

The third Strauss performance I saw in Munich needs less comment, 
for this was the excellent Hartmann/Preetorius Frau ohne Schatten, 
with Cunitz as Empress, Marianne Schech as Dyer’s Wife, Benningsen 
as Nurse, Hopf as Emperor and Metternich as Barak. Miss Schech sang 
beautifully, with steady, unforced tone: she has still to do herself justice 
at Covent Garden. Meinhard von Zallinger conducted well, without 
driving the music, but without letting it go slack. I had never seen Die 
Frau ohne Schatten before on the stage, and was bowled over by its 
splendour, richness, and heart-rending beauty. AP. 


Rappelkopf (August 20) 

Mark Lothar will not be a familiar name to most English opera 
lovers, though this 56-year-old composer has written a number of operas, 
starting with Ty// in 1928 and including a widely performed version of 
Haydn’s Il Mondo della Luna, as well as much incidental music. 

His latest work, the magic opera Rappelkopf, with text by his old 
collaborator Wilhelm Treichlinger, was given its world premiére at the 
Theater am Gartnerplatz in Munich on August 20. It is in three acts, 
durchkomponiert, and marks the latest of a long line of attempts, 
including one by Leo Blech nearly 50 years ago, to bring Raimund’s 
musical plays up to date and to free them from the conventions of the 
Viennese popular theatre. Raimund is now almost unknown outside 
Austria and Germany, though his play The Mountain King and the 
Misanthrope, on which Rappelkopf is also based, was successfully pro- 
duced in London in 1831. 

The music of Lothar’s new opera is skilful, rhythmically buoyant, 
quick to create atmosphere. The magic overtones in the opening scene 
in the forest when the Mountain King plans to cure the misanthrope 
by changing places with him; the bustle and fuss in the latter’s house- 
hold; the characteristic and oft-repeated phrase of the timid servant— 
all these are good. What Lothar lacks is the sheer melodic gift which 
alone could rival the simple and ever popular melodies of the early 
nineteenth century Viennese composers who worked with and for 
Raimund. Lothar’s music is charming, with its occasional reminiscences 
of Humperdinck and the composer’s last teacher, Wolf-Ferrari. But 
there are no memorable tunes—and in their absence Lortzing continues 
to stand alone as the one ever-loved German composer of comic operas. 

The performance was exemplary, and underlined the high standard 
of the company. The Munich Festival would surely benefit from a wider 
advertising of the activities of this second opera house. The experienced 
and stylish team of Willy Duvoisin (producer), Max Bignens (designer) 
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and Kurt Eichhorn (conductor) was responsible for a production worth 
going a long way to see and hear. As in all good Volksoper companies, 
one is never sure whether the singers are also very good actors, or the 
actors very accomplished singers. This was particularly true of Ferry 
Gruber and Josef Knapp; while Eva-Maria Gérgen, whose original and 
enchanting ugly duckling in Lortzing’s Der Waffenschmied had made 
such a favourable impression a few days before, revealed herself in her 
Puck-like part to be a complete artist. Peter Branscombe 


BAYREUTH 


Let us leave the question of the actual performances just for a 
moment: everything else about Bayreuth—except the sharp discomfort 
of the seats—is right. There is none of the touristy commercialism of 
Salzburg, none of the multitudinous exasperations of Edinburgh—where 
programmes run out, where it is impossible to eat in the intervals of a 
Tristan that starts at 5, where performance after performance is under- 
mined by the shortcomings of stage and lighting equipment. At Bayreuth 
the arrangements for eating, for parking, for staying in the town, for 
getting tickets, for buying librettos, are all admirable. It must be the 
best managed of all festivals. There are no concessions to box-office, 
no limitations imposed by lack of money. The casts are simply the best 
that the Wagners think they can assemble. Every year, new hard thought 
goes into the performances. Everything is perfectly rehearsed, in an 
atmosphere far removed from the bustle of the commercial music 
market. 

The programme-books deserve an article to themselves. Fifty large- 
sized pages long, there is one for each opera, packed with interesting 
essays, with relevant documents, with photographs illustrating the staging 
of that particular opera from the beginning. They set an example for 
other houses. This year the attentive reader may notice what appears to 
be a ‘softening-up’ process intended to lead to the acceptance of non- 
Wagner works at Bayreuth. The Viennese critic Karl L6bl, in the 
Meistersinger programme, argues that it is now Wieland as much as 
Richard who draws the crowds to Bayreuth year after year, since good 
Wagner performances of the traditional kind can now be heard the 
world over. “The creative artist faces his greatest danger when he is 
forced to repeat himself. Wieland Wagner is gradually approaching this 
moment, there can be no doubt about that. Where should he turn once 
he has recreated the full cycle of Wagner's works . . . is it necessary for 
Bayreuth to mean nothing but Richard Wagner for ever after?’ Lébl 
suggests that Orfeo, Giulio Cesare, Fidelio, Oberon, Palestrina, Elektra, 
Mathis and Carl Orff’s still-incomplete Oedipuy are the kind of works 
that might be introduced, very discreetly, into the Bayreuth repertory— 
only one at a time, of course. I understand, however, that there is a 
difficulty, in that Siegfried Wagner’s will make it plain that Bayreuth 
should mean nothing but his father’s operas for ever after. Any way 
next year’s plans are announced, and include nothing more revolutionary 
than a Flying Dutchman. Not even Rienzi, a rumoured addition. 

Wieland Wagner has ranged widely for his casts this year, and 
brought several new names to Bayreuth.-From Scandinavia, his Alberich 
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Wieland Wagner's production of ‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth: above, the 
procession to the minster; below, the ensemble at the end of Act 1 




































and Kurwenal (Frans Andersson and Erik Saedén); from London, his 
Siegmund (Jon Vickers, billed here as Wickers); from America, his 
Gurnemanz (Jerome Hines); and from Paris, his Kundry, Fricka and 
Telramund (Régine Crespin, Rita Gorr, Ernest Blanc). But the most 
impressive-discovery-of all-is of the Viennese baritone Eberhard Wachter 
as a Wagnerian. In Lohengrin, Wachter was such a Herald as every 
emperor must dream of possessing, with a strong, steady glorious stream 
of tone, and exceptionally clear and vigorous enunciation. His Amfortas 
was the most thrillingly sung I have heard in Bayreuth (and the others 
were London, Hotter, Fischer-Dieskau!). It was probably not his fault 
that his Kothner seemed too young and forthright: but the music 
implies clearly a rather fussy, bustling person. 

Die Meistersinger (August 19) 

I wrote about Wieland Wagner’s production of Die Meistersinger 
in these pages last year. Much of it dismayed me at the time, but for a 
year the beauty of this staging has haunted me, and I returned to Bay- 
reuth prepared for a complete surrender. Now, only the closing pages of 
the second act (treated as a stylized scrum) and some of the mass-move- 
ments in the final stadium strike me as being ‘against’ the music; and 
the rest, as the truest and most beautfiul production of the opera that 
one could hope to see. The settings for the first two acts are a 
quintessentialized refinement of the traditional staging. Everything in 
Act 2 is in its right place. The acting is subtle and detailed; the char- 
acters are vivid. It is quite different from the impersonal Lohengrin or 
Tannhduser. 

Musically, it was more 
refined than last year. The 
new Sachs, Otto Wiener (from 
Diisseldorf), portrays a human, 
‘historical’ figure. At first, a 
shade of coarseness in his tone 
was disturbing. Later, he stil! 
lacked nobility, though not 
poetry. Griimmer was a lovely 
Eva, and Traxel a more than 
acceptable Walther. Hotter, a 
beardless Pogner (!), produced 
too much loose tone, though 
his interpretation was moving. 
Toni Blankenheim, in an age 
of good Beckmessers, was an 
exceptional one, for—without 
thereby losing any of the 
humour of the situations—he 
presented a town-clerk with- 
out a trace of humour in 
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Ernest Blanc as Telramund 


him: other Beckmessers gener- 
ally allow some of the comedy to 
spill into the presentation. Blan- 
kenheim sang his Prize Song as 
beautifully as possible, and was 
quite unprepared for the reception 
it got. Gerhard Stolze made an 
excellent David; and we might 
mention a pleasant little piece of 
business invented by Wieland Wag- 
ner: when Walther was asked who 
his master had been, this David 
hopped forward with a proud 
little gesture as if to say: Me, me! 
Cluytens conducted: and since this 
was his third year at Bayreuth, he 
now. showed more understanding 
of Wagnerian style, although he 
still did not draw a deep well- Lauterwasser 

balanced sound from the orchestra, and did not hold tempi convincingly. 





Lohengrin (August 12) 


Lohengrin was the new production this year. The programme illus- 
trated the settings for Acts 1 and 2 in stagings by Richard Wagner 
(1894), Cosima Wagner (1908), Tietjen (1936) and Wolfgang Wagner 
(1953) ; and these showed how firmly the early ‘New Bayreuth’ staging 
was rooted in tradition. In Wolfgang’s production the scenery was sim- 
plified, but the oak tree, Elsa’s balcony, the minster steps, the swan, 
were all in their traditional places. Albani and Nicolini, or Rethberg 
and Slezak, could have stepped into the performance without rehearsal. 
But in Wieland Wagner’s new Lohengrin all this is changed. In line with 
his latest developments, he has replaced the former allusions to, or 
suggestions of, the scenes his grandfather had in mind by stage-pictures 
of his own imagining, positive in their affirmations of something different. 
He has rejected the historical and picturesque aspects of the piece. The 
scene is no longer Antwerp. Heinrich is not the German Emperor: but 
the characters, impassive as chessmen, play out the myth in which Lohen- 
grin is Perseus or St George, the rescuing hero; Elsa is Semele and 
Pysche, mortal beloved of a god, who destroys herself by wishing to 
look on divinity. 

The curtain rises on a tiered semicircle. The stage is filled with a 
dense, luminous blue dusk where land melts imperceptibly into sky. Here 
the chorus is ranged motionless while on a central platform the actors 
sing their parts, moving little, but powerfully. This pattern holds through- 
out the opera. The swan (a rather curious piece of sculpture by Ewald 
Mataré) materializes at the back, though Lohengrin and the populace 
address it gazing out into the auditorium. In Act 2, as stained-glass 
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windows appear, the minster is all around us, while Elsa continues her 
steady advance from the back-stage heights to the footlights. It is 
characteristic of Wieland Wagner’s handling that in this scene Ortrud 
should appear, not barring Elsa’s way in a dramatic confrontation, but 
at the top of the flight of steps, far behind her. Towards the end of this 
act Black Knight and Black Queen threaten the White Queen. White 
Knight moves forward from beside the White King to save her. It is as 
impersonal as that. 


It is easy to see what has been lost: the colour and pageantry, the 
historical setting (to which Wagner attached such importance that he 
once ordered the assembly music of the last scene to be cut unless the 
staging of the equine levy were authentic)—but more than this: 
individualized characterization as well. It is, in fact, only a partial 
representation of a rich opera . . . but it cam be claimed that Wieland 
Wagner has seized on the most important part, and presented that with 
gravity and beauty of a Greek tragedy. I imagine that it was for dramatic 
reasons—and not because he thought the music poor, or the opera too 
long—that he cut several pages of the last act; from the Gralerzadhlung 
to the second arrival of the swan. This, perhaps, was to point the 
inevitability of the tragedy. Lohengrin has revealed his identity, and now 
he must disappear. All that ‘O bleib! O bleib!’ is irrelevant to Wieland 
Wagner’s purpose, and so is Lohengrin’s Prophecy. All the same, it is 
rather worrying when Bayreuth starts to present Wagner in cut versions. 
Already in his Tannhduser, Wieland altered the characterization of 
Wolfram by omitting one: most significant phrase (‘So flieht fiir dieses 
Leben mir jeder Hoffnung Schein!’, after Wolfram has witnessed the 
joyous reunion of Elisabeth and Tannhauser): now he has rejected a 
long stretch of Lohengrin. Where will it end? 


The most serious criticism to be made of this enactment of the 
Lohengrin-Mythos is that it falsifies some of the score—since Wagner 
clothed his myth in grand-opera form, and his music is not impersonal, 
not hieratic, but emotional. There was too little emotion, too little ten- 
derness, in the singing of Elsa and Lohengrin, and in the adept but 
superficial conducting of André Cluytens. The impressive—and indeed 
often deeply moving—scenic presentation was not always sanctioned by 
the score. One simple instance: at the very close of Act 2, Elsa’s glance 
should fall for a moment on Ortrud, while the ‘warning’ motif casts an 
ominous shadow from the orchestra. Wieland Wagner excised this 
glance, and an important musical—and indeed dramatic—point was lost 
in consequence. 

Leonie Rysanek was the Elsa: uneven, achieving only at times the 
serene beauty of performance which has always seemed to lie just out of 
reach every time I have heard this much admired soprano: The pro- 
tagonist’s role was strongly voiced by the Hungarian tenor Sandor Konya 
(Nureddin in Der Barbier von Bagdad at Edinburgh last year), who now 
has a tone quite remarkably like that of Jon Vickers, with much of the 
same lirico-heroic splendour, but also the occasional touch of adultera- 
tion. Ernest Blanc was a vigorous Telramund, with just a little too much 
parlando in his fine strong tone. None of these three could be deemed 
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an exceptional interpreter of the music. Astrid Varnay, on the other 
hand, has far too vivid a personality and too penetrating an art to feel 
limited by the impassive nature of the performance: her Ortrud was 
vitally characterized even when it was harshly sung, and much of it was 
thrillingly evil and powerful. I have already spoken of Wachter’s won- 
derful Herald. Keith Engen sang Heinrich with a clear pleasant bass and 
excellent legato, making a charming young Emperor with no heaviness 
in him. 


Parsifal (August 20) 


Hans Knappertsbusch was 70 this year. Rolf Steyer will write about 
his Bayreuth Ring in our next number; I must record that his Parsifal 
afforded one of the most profound musical experiences I have known. 
No other conductor can draw such depth and beauty of tone from the 
orchestra ; can dispose of hours of slow-moving time without allowing a 
minute to drag; can hold an audience engrossed in the score without 
ever once drawing attention to himself. With other great Wagnerian 
conductors we are generally conscious, at some points at any rate, who 
is in-charge. One of the reasons for Knappertsbusch’s supremacy is that 
we never think of him. In dramatic outbursts (and there is plenty of fire 
in his readings), the excitement is provided by Wagner, not Knapperts- 
busch. His G6tterdadmmerung and Parsifal, in particular, abide no ques- 
tion. It is only afterwards that we realize how perfectly he has fashioned 
the event. Covent Garden is to stage a new Parsifal this season. Would 
that Kempe could persuade the directors to invite Knappertsbusch to 
take over some performances from him: for it is wrong that he has 
never been here since the war. 


Writers from Mr Ernest Newman downwards have paid tribute to 
Wieland Wagner’s staging of Parsifal. It remains perfect in its evocation 
of forest, hall, necromancer’s stronghold, enchanted garden, and meadow. 
These are surely some of the most beautiful stage-pictures ever devised ; 
and the production one of the most reverent and movingly impressive. 
Eberhard Wachter, Amfortas, was, as I have suggested, the outstanding 
member of the cast. Jerome Hines has a magnificent bass voice, grave 
and wise, and when he has sung the role more often he should become a 
Gurnemanz to succeed Weber. Blankenheim presented an intelligent but 
not quite powerful enough Klingsor ; the part called for more formidable 
vocal attack. Hans Beirer was a curious choice for Parsifal: but his 
positive faults had been eliminated, so that he was satisfactory, though - 
hardly inspired. Régine Crespin, the French dramatic soprano, made a 
vivid and dramatically compelling Kundry in the outer acts, but 
unaccountably dropped voltage in the great scene of Act 2. She voiced 
the music well enough, but did not quicken our interest, as she should, 
in what she was saying. Donald Bell, who in Die Meistersinger did not 
sing the Night Watchman so splendidly so that one turned to the pro- 
gramme to identify him, was, however, an excellent Second Knight of 
the Grail. This young Canadian baritone should have a remarkable 
career before him. AP. 
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VERONA 
Aida (August 15) 

It was a few years since I had been to opera in the Roman Amphi- 
theatre at Verona, and I was not altogether prepared for what I saw. 
The preliminaries of the spectacle were just the same, and as fascinating 
as ever: the vast concourse rising in tiers to the night sky, the excitable 
hubbub of talk, the hucksters of sweetmeats and oranges perambulating 
among the gradinati, the sudden extinguishing of the floodlights from the 
stage, then the twinkling of a thousand isolated candles which burn for 
a few minutes cupped in the hands of spectators—a tradition, this, that 
provides a magical opening to every Verona performance. 

All this was familiar ; so was the immense scale and scope of the 
visual presentation of Aida, the Veronese opera of operas, with its monu- 
mental architecture and armies of supers. What seemed new was the fine 
taste and dramatic power of this staging. Instead of a lavish military 
tattoo, we had a pageant such as might have been conceived by a poet 
and executed by a painter of genius: such a spectacle as Nero might 
have wished to present—with himself, of course, in the role of Radamés. 
The production was by Herbert Graf, the designs and costumes by Piero 
Zuffi. Never again, after this, will I think of the Triumph Scene as 
long-winded and noisy; here, it was beautiful, and at two points highly 
dramatic. First, when, well after the various processions had entered and 
taken their appointed places, the Hero himself appeared: a small, proud, 
scarlet figure emerging from below the huge Sphinx’s head, and slowly 
descending the long, terraced flight of steps. This was the Triumph, we 
felt, not only of an army and a nation, but of a captain: the greatest 
conceivable honour that could be paid to a soldier. By how much 
greater, after this, was the ignominy of his fall and disgrace! Still more 
dramatic was the entry of the Ethiopian prisoners, whipped on by the 
Egyptian guards, stumbling and slithering and somersaulting in a dis- 
orderly black-grey rabble down the same vast stairway: in the middle 
of the orderly phalanxes, a bag of chocolates spilt by a careless giant. 

The music was by no means quenched by the visual splendour ; far 
from it. Signor Tullio Serafin, who had conducted the performances of 
Aida with which, in 1913, Zenatello had inaugurated the opera seasons 
in his native city, was again—45 years later—in charge, and gave a 
reading as pure and convincing as any I recall. The tempi were perfectly 
judged, the sound of the strings as smooth as silk, the whole ensemble 
admirable. A large proportion of the orchestra, including all the wood- 
wind principals, is drawn from La Scala; and I must mention the 
exquisite art of the first flautist, Signor Pellegrini, who—placed rather 
further forward than is usual—delighted us with his pure tone and 
shapely phrasing. The singers were not quite on this level, but they were 
mostly good. Carlo Bergonzi sang Radamés. He has not a thrilling 
martial timbre; but in detail his singing was exemplary, without an ugly 
note from first to last, conscientious and considerate as are very few 
modern tenors. Giangiacomo Guelfi has the strong voice and passionate 
temperament needed for Amonasro; and there were two good basses 
whom I suppose to be newcomers: Antonio Zerbini as Ramfis, and 
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Franco Ventriglia as the King. The latter has a voice of exceptional 
beauty, and should go far if he treats it with care. 

Adriana Lazzarini was the Amneris: ample of voice and dramatic- 
ally effective, if (like most exponents of this part) happier in her later 
than her earlier scenes. Leontyne Price, the Aida of earlier perform- 
ances, had by this time been replaced by Antonietta Stella. In both 
appearance and interpretation the latter has greatly improved on the per- 
formance she gave three years ago at Covent Garden; yet I was slightly 
disappointed in her after her recent sensational successes in New York. 
She relies too much on gulps and sobs to express those anguished 
emotions which should be conveyed by subtleties of line and vocal 
colour. The Verona chorus, as usual, was sonorous and precise. 

La Favorita (August 16) 

Except for Lucia, La Favorita seems to have shown more staying 
power than any other of Donizetti’s numerous serious operas; and it is 
tempting to speculate on the reasons for this preference. Anna Bolena, 
for instance, seems to have considerably more theatrical power and 
atmosphere. Perhaps the survival of La Favorita has been helped by the 
fact that it gives a fine mezzo-soprano a rare chance to star in a big 
dramatic role—and moreover a title role, something very dear to the 
heart of all Italian singers. Giulietta Simionato delighted the audience by 
the sheer assurance and skill, both vocal and dramatic, of her perform- 
ance. Her scale is not quite even, but on either side of her oddly 
attractive, if cloudy, middle register she can do startling things—a 
perfectly placed and thrilling top C, for instance, or a sudden descent 
into impressive chest notes. Throughout the complicated and confused 
action of the piece she remained always credible. As King Alfonso XI 
of Castile, Ettore Bastianini deployed his clear, strong baritone to good 
effect ; but he does not attempt the refinements of nuance and phrasing 
which the older school of singers used to lavish on this music. Gianni 
Poggi sang better than his Decca recording of the opera led me to 
expect, and secured an encore for ‘Spirto gentil’; but his voice is not of 
ingratiating quality. Ivo Vincd was an imposing Baldassare. 

The opera is a fitful affair, with some fine scenes, but a ballet in 
the second act so prolonged that by the time it is over one has forgotten 
all about the drama. The last act suddenly rises to an altogether higher 
level; and the predicament of Leonora, as a humble penitent outside a 
monastery, from which the voice of her lover can be heard in soaring 
cantilena, is strangely similar to certain situations of Verdi’s two 
Leonoras—in the last act of /] Trovatore and the second of La Forza 
del Destino. Donizetti’s fourth act is in fact celebrated for its Verdian 
quality, and it seems likely that some echoes of it may have lingered in 
Verdi’s mind as he wrote those famous pages. If all La Favorita were 
as fine as its fourth act, it would earn a permanent place in the reper- 
tory; even so, it would probably need some first aid in the matter of 
the libretto. The opera was handsomely staged by Orazio Costa, with 
designs by Virgilio Marchi and costumes by Veniero Colasanti which 
maintained the worthy new tradition of pleasing as well as amazing the 
eye. Argeo Quadri conducted sympathetically, though with less precision 
and authority than the veteran Serafin had shown in Aida. D. S.-T. 
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Opera on the Gramophone 
6—‘ Boris Godunov’ 
by Lionel Dunlop 


The professor of chemistry, test tube in hand, ambles down the 
corridor humming a tune which he will now use in his /gor, destined to 
remain unfinished after nearly twenty years’ intermittent work and with 
no libretto written out. The drunken former cavalry officer and Govern- 
ment clerk dies leaving fragments only of two major operas. He had, at 
least, seen his Boris published. Their leader, Balakirev, had never studied 
formal composition and discouraged these studies in others in the circle. 
All these mid-nineteenth century Russian musical dilettantes leave behind 
their life’s work to be arranged, edited, finished even, by the naval officer 
who, appointed Professor of Composition, taught himself his subject a 
few lessons ahead of his pupils. This is not dedication to one’s Art as we 
were rigorously disciplined in it. Little may be expected from such poor 
apprenticeship to the Muse: a pretty drawing-room ballad, at most. But 
of Symphony or Opera such inconsequential behaviour should yield 
nothing. Yet, setting aside the later splendours of the younger Rimsky- 
Korsakov and the ‘reactionary’ Tchaikovsky, masterpieces did emerge, 
including two epics, rough-hewn and flawed, episodic but monumental: 
Prince Igor and Boris Godunov. 

Mussorgsky’s original version of Boris consisted of seven scenes with 
a libretto based by him on the twenty-three scenes of Pushkin’s play, but 
with certain sections, including the Coronation scene, devised by himself. 
Completed in 1869, it was rejected. by the Directorate of the Imperial 
Theatres on the grounds of its revolutionary nature and lack of feminine 
interest. Mussorgsky prepared by 1872 another version, divided into four 
acts with a prologue, adding, as Act 3, the two Polish scenes. After 
further negotiations and alterations this was produced at the Marinsky 
Theatre, St Petersburg, on February 8 (new style) 1874, the vocal score 
being published about a week before. The artists were: Melnikov (Boris), 
Petrov (Varlaam), Julia Feodorovna Platanova (Marina), Vasilliev I 
(Pimen), Vasilliey If (Shuisky), Komissarjevsky (Gregori-Dimitri). After 
over twenty performances the work was banned by the censor. 

After Mussorgsky’s death, Rimsky-Korsakov, attempting to ‘correct’ 
his friend’s ‘harmonic irregularities and poverty of instrumentation’, 
re-orchestrated the work, making both considerable cuts and insertions, 
and transposing the order of the last two scenes, the Kromy Forest scene 
thus preceding Boris’s death. This was performed for the first time on 
December 10 1896. Between 1906 and 1908 he restored some cuts, but 
inserted further passages of his own composition. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
was the version usually given until recently in Western Europe and 
America. Diaghilev introduced it in Russian with Chaliapin to France 
at the Paris Opéra on May 13 1908, and Sir Joseph Beecham during his 
1913 and 1914 seasons at Drury Lane to London again in Russian, with 
Chaliapin on June 24 1913. (See programme elsewhere in this article.) 
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The Coronation Scene in ‘Boris Godunov 
Miroslav Changalovich in the title role 


at the Belgrade Opera. 














Chaliapin as Boris 


The opera in Italian reached La Scala on January 14 1909 (again with 
Chaliapin), and the Metropolitan on March 19 1913 (not March 29 as 
stated by Loewenberg) with Adamo Didur (Boris), Anna Case (Feodor), 
Louise Homer (Marina), Angelo Bada (Shuisky), Paul Althouse (Gregori 
Dimitri), and De Segurola (Pimen) ; conductor Toscanini. Chaliapin first 
sang Boris at the Metropolitan on December 9, 1921 in Russian with 
the rest of the cast singing in Italian. 
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The Boris of 1868-69 was published in 1928 in the well-documented 
Paul Lamm edition. Based on this, Sadler’s Wells gave a Mussorgsky 
version on September 30 1935, and repeated it in later seasons, a produc- 
tion which Toscanini did not disdain to attend. Mussorgsky’s version has 
since gained ground elsewhere. It is, however, still practically impossible 
to lay down a definitive version; for Mussorgsky himself had second 
thoughts and made alterations which leave his precise intentions nice 
debating points. 

Yet another version has been edited by Shostakovich, containing the 
essentials of Rimsky-Korsakov’s version, but making certain cuts and 
restoring details from the Mussorgsky versions and relying more on 
Mussorgsky’s scoring. I have not been able to study this. 

After the starker outlines and sombre colourings of Mussorgsky’s 
scoring, Rimsky-Korsakov’s brilliant and clear orchestration sometimes 
sounds synthetic. 

There remains the placing of the Kromy Forest—‘Revolutionary’— 
Scene. This is not in the 1869 version, where the Tsar’s death is preceded 
by a scene before the Cathedral of Basil the Blessed, which, besides 
including the crowd’s revolutionary outbursts, depicts the Idiot’s encoun- 
ter with Boris, Shuisky and the Boyars, when the Idiot guilelessly begs 
Boris to kill his tormentors, as Boris had killed the Tsarevich Dimitri. 
This scene was replaced by the Kromy Forest scene in Mussorgsky’s 
own 1872 revision, where many of the features of the Cathedral Square 
scene were re-employed at greater length, including the Idiot’s grief for 
his stolen penny, and the trr’s of the urchins, but omitting the Idiot’s 
encounter with Boris, for he has died in the preceding scene. Much 
critical praise has been lavished on Mussorgsky’s second thoughts in 
ending the opera on the Idiot’s drooling for the future of poor Russia. 
‘Life is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury .. .. A sad 
nostalgic note, a masterly dying fall. But in the practical world of the 
opera house intransigencies of human nature intervene here. Boris has 
often a dominating masterful interpreter, a great star who rootedly 
believes that the audience has paid to see him—Chaliapin was quite 
convinced on this point. So after Boris’s death he receives forthwith his 
just reward in applause. The opera has ended for him and for a portion 
of the audience who prepares to depart. The raising of the curtains 
again for the Revolutionary Scene comes as anti-climax, whatever one’s 
work in the study may have indicated. On the gramophone, of course, 
one may place these two scenes in whatever order one wishes, merely 
by lifting the pick-up. 

Two L.P. recordings of Boris are available here and a third (Chant 
du Monde) on the Continent, all interpreted by Slavs or artists of Slav 
origin. The H.M.V. set uses the Rimsky-Korsakov version and is prac- 
tically complete on four discs. There is the usual authorized cut of four 
pages of vocal score in the Tchudov Monastery Cell scene following 
Gregori’s awakening. With a cut of about eleven pages of vocal score in 
Act 3, Scene 2, -Rangoni does not appear in the Polish Garden. A 
further cut of four pages omits Dimitri’s reflections following Rangoni’s 
departure, making Marina enter immediately after the Polonaise. The 
strength of this set is its conductor Dobrowen; while Christoff is both 
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SIR JOSEPH BEECHAM’S SEASON 
OF 


RUSSIAN OPERA AND BALLET 
(Organised by M. SERGE pz DIAGHILEW) 


(Generac Manacer . e ° DONALD BAYLIS) 





Toenight at 7.45. 


BORIS GODOUNOV 


Music Drama in Three Acts and Seven Tableaux 
(after Pouchkine and Karamzine) 


BY 
M, P. MOUSSORGSKY 
“CAST 

Boris... pa .. M. CHALIAPINE 
Fedor ... sie .. Mme. MAMSINA 
Xenia... ont «. Mile. BRIAN 
A Nurse aie .. Mme. E. PETRENKO 
Prince Chuisky- ... .. M. NICOLAS ANDREEW 
Pimene ... wa .. M. BASILE PETROFF 
The False Dmitri ... .. M. ROGDIESTWENSKY 
The Hostess of the Inn +. Mile. NICOLAIEWA ' 
Varlaam ioe .. M. BELIANIN 
Missail on . M. ERNST 
An Idiot ues .. M,. WARFOLOMEIEFF 
Chelkalow (a deacon) .. M. PAUL ANDREIEFF 
A Commissary me «.» M. GULIAEFF 
A Nobleman ace «. M. WARFOLOMEIEFF 


Two Jesuits a { M. SEMENOV 


M. STROBINDER 
Nobles, Populace, Soldiers. 
Conductor eos M. EMILE COOPER 
(from the Imperial Opera House, Moscow) 
Chorus of the Imperial Opera House, Moscow. 
Opera produced by M. ALEXANDRE SANINE 
Stage Manager, M. CHARLES WALTZ. 


Assistant Stage Manager, M. P. STROBINDER. 











Programme of one of the early English performances of ‘Boris Godunov 
at Drury Lane, 1914 


strength and weakness. This is literally ‘Boris Christoff in Boris Godunov’. 
He sings not only Boris and Varlaam (as Chaliapin sometimes did in the 
same stage performance) but also Pimen. Christoff as Boris may be heard 
nimbly interrupting himself as Pimen in the final scene. This serious 
disadvantage is aggravated by doubling of roles by other singers. Christoff 
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has not a powerful voice. Nor, for my taste, can he suggest towering 
grandeur. Noble rages with him are apt to become mere tetchiness. He 
is a subtle interpreter. He differentiates the three roles well enough when 
singing in mezza voce; but when full voice is required, any of the three 
characters sound like Boris Christoff. As the Tsar, Christoff, therefore, is 
at his best in quieter passages of introspection or murmurings of con- 
science, where he tellingly colours his voice in response to the varying. 
moods. His Varlaam is the least successful. In an excess of introspective 
subtlety the drunken monk sounds as conscience-ridden as Boris himself, 
and rarely jolly. On the other hand his Pimen is most noble and sung 
with wonderfully expressive beauty. Zarewska is more successful as 
Marina than as Feodor. Gedda sings extremely well as Gregori-Dimitri, 
so that with Zarewska the Dimitri-Marina duet is beautifully lyrical. 
Kim Borg should be noted as Schelkalov and in what remains of Ran- 
goni’s part. The recording was made in Paris because of the availability 
of the famous Choeurs Russes de Paris, who, ironically, are the weakness 
of this set. For most of the time the choir sounds insufficient in numbers, 
with under-nourished and inappropriately ecclesiastical tones. The 
recording favours the singers at the expense of the orchestra. This is a 
pity, for Dobrowen’s direction is masterly. 

Decca have recorded the Belgrade National Opera conducted by 
Baranovich on three discs with Changalovich (Boris), Pivnichki (Pimen), 
Tzveych (Varlaam), Brajnik (Gregori-Dimitri), Bugarinovich (Marina) 
and Andrashev (Shuisky). This, too, uses the Rimsky-Korsakov version 
with the H.M.V. cuts and further cuts, including the Act 2 conversation 
between Boris and his son before Shuisky’s entry, and the whole scene in 
Marina’s boudoir, thus removing Rangoni entirely from the cast. Of the 
three interpreters of Boris, Changalovich has the most beautiful voice, 
but his performance lacks the vocal subtleties of Christoff or the dramatic 
force of Pirogov in Chant du Monde. He is not helped by Baranovich’s 
plodding tempi. Here, too, the Gregori-Dimitri and Shuisky are good, but 
Pimen wobbles excruciatingly at times, which, whether natural or induced 
on the grounds of dramatic verisimilitude, is irritating. Bugarinovich, 
Bayreuth’s 1952 Erda, always gives me great pleasure; but it must be 
admitted that her rich contralto is too voluptuous and sensuous for the 
calculating hard-hearted Marina. The minor characters are well differen- 
tiated and well sung. The chorus is splendid and extremely well recorded. 
The various planes of sound are brilliantly engineered, creating the illusion 
of distant pilgrims, passing monks, the immediacy of a big crowd and 
especially the great bells’ clangour. The Revolutionary scene is magnifi- 
cent choral recording and here Baranovich is splendidly vigorous. Nor 
does he exaggeratedly drag the Idiot’s lamenting musical figure at the 
end as does Dobrowen in the H.M.V. set. A misjudgment is that the 
Idiot is too forwardly recorded, sounding somewhat forthright. Purists 
may note that the Jugoslavs sing with a marked Western Slav accent. 

The Chant du Monde set on three well-filled discs is by the Bolshoi 
Company, conducted by Golovanov with Pirogov (Boris), Mikhailov 
‘Pimen), Marsakova (Marina), Nelepp (Gregori-Dimitri), Zlatogorova 
(Feodor), Khanajev (Shuisky) and Lubenstov (Varlaam). Being unable 
to hear these discs again before preparing this survey, I must rely on 
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memory. Unfortunately, the recording is poor and does not approach 
either H.M.V. or (above all) Decca in quality of sound or the engineering 
of the various planes of movement. This version is closer to Mussorgsky, 
differing widely from the other two with, as far as I can remember, less 
obvious traces of Rimsky-Korsakov. It omits the scene in Marina’s 
boudoir but includes a shortened version of the St Basil Cathedral Scene 
to depict the Idiot’s encounter with Boris. The Kromy Forest scene 
follows the Tsar’s death. Pirogov, Russia’s present leading Boris, exhibits 
fine dramatic presence and rich vocal timbre. In this production musical 
quality is deliberately sacrificed for dramatic realism. On this account, 
although he has much richer vocal endowments than Christoff. Pirogov’s 
outbursts of grief or rage degenerate vocally, owing to over-acting, to the 
merely explosive. Starved of lyrical beauty, the Marina-Dimitri duet is 
poor. Mikhailov cannot equal the vocal subtleties of Christoff’s Pimen. 
On the other hand, this dramatic treatment makes the chorus a principal 
character even more important than Boris. This, coupled with greater 
respect for Mussorgsky, gives the Coronation scene, Boris’s death and 
the Revolutionary scene a quality differing widely from the other two 
recordings. The choral outbursts are often startling and thrilling. 

An earlier version of similar scope with the same conductor and 
cast but with Yakushchenko instead of Lubentsov as Varlaam has been 
recorded on twenty-two standard (78 rpm) discs, subsequently dubbed 
on three L.P. discs. This and the Chant du Monde set have been pub- 
lished in the United States by Royale and Colosseum, but, without fuller 
information on casts, I cannot say which is which, although I suspect 
that Royale derives from the twenty-two standard discs set. The World’s 
Encyclopedia of Recorded Music (Supplement 2) classifies all three with 
the Chant du Monde set (shades of Mussorgsky!); but because of the 
differing Varlaams alone this cannot be correct. 

Before the L.P. era several famous interpreters, Chaliapin, Reizen, 
Kipnis, Baklanov, Arié, and Rossi-Lemeni in Russian, Vanni-Marcoux 
and Pernet in French, and Pinza in Italian, had recorded the role of 
Boris (musically comparatively short) to varying extent in the standard 
selections: (a) Coronation Scene, (b) ‘I have attained the supreme 
power’, (c) Clock Monologue, and (d) Farewell, Prayer and Death of 
Boris, as well as, sometimes, (e) Varlaam’s Song of Kazan, and (f) 
Pimen’s last act narration. Chaliapin has recorded at various times, 
acoustically or electrically, all of these. There is no doubt from these 
discs that Chaliapin was supreme. He outstrips any other interpreter of 
Boris, Pimen or Varlaam. Although his last electrical recordings were 
made in 1931 when he was approaching 60, they display a voice in no 
way inferior to his acoustic recordings, which remain of great historical 
interest nevertheless. When I last heard him in 1935 the voice was still 


Nine distinguished interpreters of Boris. Top row: Ivan Melnikov, the 
first and for a long time the only Boris; Adamo Didur, the first Boris 
at the Metropolitan ; Ezio Pinza. Middle row: Alexander Kipnis ; Boris 
Christoff ; Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. Bottom row: Ludwig Weber ; Cesare 
Siepi; Alexander Pirogov, the principal modern Russian Boris 
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of volume enough for two men of ordinary attainments, even and 
unimpaired through its range. He uses Rimsky-Korsakov’s version but 
introduces variants from the printed vocal score. Curiously enough, his 
first recording was of (f) for G.& T. in 1908. (Did he ever appear as 
Pimen?) This was backed on DB 612 by (b). His Pimen is grandly 
dignified but not quite guileless; he seems aware of the effect his story 
may have on the distraught Boris. A Covent Garden performance con- 
ducted by Bellezza on July 4 1928 is remembered on four H.M.V. discs 
(DB 1181-83 and 3464). The rest of the cast, including Angelo Bada 
(Shuisky) and Margherita Carosio (Feodor), sang in Italian. (a) was 
recorded once only at an early period of electrical recording on one side 
of DB 900, the other side being occupied by the preceding choral section. 
(b) was recorded electrically twice: in the studio in 1931 (DB 1532) and 
at Covent Garden (DB 1181) where a much fuller version occupies both 
sides of that disc. (c) was similarly twice recorded: on the second side 
of DB 1532 and on one side of DB 1182 of which the other side com- 
mences with the Act 4 plotting of the Boyars against Boris. The third 
disc of the Covent Garden set (DB 1183) continues the scene beginning 
with Shuisky’s entry and displays how well Bada interpreted the shifty 
prince who succeeded Boris as Tsar. The haunted Boris enters towards 
the end of this side. The second side jumps to (d) which is completed on 
the two sides of DB 3464. (d) was recorded acoustically on DB 100 and 
in the studio: electrically on DB 934, where the recording is much more 
forward than in the Covent Garden discs and the choral section is well 
‘distanced’ against Boris ; but the unnamed Feodor is too richly feminine 
in contralto tones. Chaliapin recorded (e) twice, once each electrically 
and acoustically occupying a single side of DA 89i and DA 100 respec- 
tively; both are a brilliant study of the drunken rascal. Recently the 
Gramophone Company has dubbed on one side of an L.P. disc 
(COLH 100) his recordings as Boris, including (a), (b), (c) and (d). 
Technically this is an amazing achievement. Only in (d) is the 78 rpm 
origin audible by characteristic needle hiss, since this alone was taken 
from the Covent Garden discs where, using only one microphone, fading 
occurred as the singer moved about the stage. Technical amplification 
increases not only the singer’s volume, but incidental noises, too. The 
re-recording has eliminated the ‘bass compensation’ which had to be fed 
into early electrical recordings and which modern hi-fi equipment repro- 
duces with such disconcerting fidelity. There is, moreover, none of that 
distressing drop in pitch which, occurring in a dubbing at the end of 
each SP side, betrays that the dubbing head is not ‘tracking’ as the 
original cutting stylus. So vivid is the result that the virile giant leaps 
from the loud-speaker in all his overwhelming grandeur and warm 
embracing humanity. His fine-spun pianissimo insinuates to the corners 
of our room. This is the first L.P. dubbing when I have felt that I could 
dispense with my original 78’s without any loss and some positive gain. 
I suggest that, in spite of such technical disabilities as fading and those 
pregnant pauses when the artist is engaged in meaningful stage ‘business’, 
a similarly well-engineered MP of the four Covent Garden SP discs 
would make a worthy souvenir of a splendid achievement in the Royal 
Opera’s history by showing this unique artist in action on the stage, as 
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well as preserving Bada’s outstanding, albeit Italian, Shuisky. After 
Chaliapin any other artist seems pallid, for each lacks that extra dramatic 
dimension which was Chaliapin’s alone. 

Reizen, himself an outstanding Boris in the recent past of great 
artistic stature, produces in (a), (b) and (d) splendid well-rounded tones. 
The recording is indifferent ; but the discs are a valuable and authentic 
guide of modern Russian views on Boris. Kipnis first sang Boris at the 
Metropolitan in 1943, his recordings dating from those performances. 
He has recorded (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) and, uniquely, the duet between 
Boris and Shuisky in Act 2, Scene 2, where, unfortunately, he over-acts 
to an embarrassing degree; but the records, a side each of DB 6482-3, 
should be welcomed for Tamarin’s fine Shuisky. Generally Kipnis 
recorded the role too late in his career; he was over 55 and the voice 
at the top was then unresponsive and lacking vigour. His Varlaam (e), 
which includes the trio with the Hostess and Mikhail (again Tamarin) is 
a good study in oily rascality. The (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) have been 
dubbed by Camden on an acceptable L.P. disc. The Act 2 Boris-Shuisky 
duet is not included. 

Baklanov recorded (b) and (d) for Odeon/Parlophone. Having had 
much experience of singing the Italian repertory in Italian—his Rigoletto 
had been much admired—his noble and big voice produces a more 
suavely even line than some of his competitors, in comparison with 
whom his achievement as Boris is too easily overlooked. Arié is excep- 
tional in using the Mussorgsky text. His voice is bigger than Christoff’s. 
His interpretations sound lively on record, where they are without that 
withdrawn and ‘bottled-up’ effect of some of Christoff’s recording. I 
regret very much that I have not 
yet been able to catch a stage per- 
formance of his Boris. He has re- 
corded for Decca at various times 
(b), (d) and (e). His excellent Var- 
laam is on Decca MP, LW 5067, 
which, with other Russian arias, 
including (b), makes a most desir- 
able disc. Rossi-Lemeni on an L.P. 
disc has recorded with the San 
Francisco Opera Chorus and Sym- 
phony Orchestra (a) complete, (b), 
(c), (d), (e) all conducted by |; 
Stokowski. I have not heard this « 
but, judging from Rossi-Lemeni’s 
recent stage work, it should be 
notable more for dramatic force 
than beauty of tone or steadiness 
of vocal line. Stokowski may be 
interesting. Many years ago he re- 
corded arrangements from Boris 
for orchestra alone, where the 





Chaliapin as Varlaam 
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OPERATIC RECITAL BY GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 

Saint-Saéns SAMSON ET DALILA—Printemps qui commence; 

Thomas mMiGNon—Connais-tu le pays?; Massenet WERTHER—Werther! 

qui m’aurait dit (Air de la lettre); Bizet canmzen—L’amour est un oiseau 
rebelle; Rossini IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA—Una voce poco fa; 

Verdi DoN CARLOS—( don fatale; Bellini 1 CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI— 

Deh! Tu bell’anima; Rossini LA CENERENTOLA—Nacqui all’affanno... 

Non piu mesta 

with The Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 

conducted by Franco Ghione 

LXT 5458 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM OTELLO Verdi 

ACT I: Una vela . . . Esultate!; Inaffia l’ugilo; Quando narravi 

ACT 11: Credo; Era la notte; Si pel ciel 

ACT m1: Dio ti giocondi; Dio, mi potev: scagliar 

ACT Iv: Mia madre aveva una povera ancella; Ave Maria; Niun mi tema 
RENATA TEBALDI, MARIO DEL MONACO, ete. 

with Chorus and Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Alberto Erede 

LXT 5450 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM EUGENE ONEGIN Tchaikovsky 
ACT I: Tatiana’s letter scene; Onegin’s aria 

ACT 1m: Lenski’s aria 

ACT 11: Polonaise 


VALERIA HEYBALOVA, DUSHAN POPOVICH, DRAGO STARTZ 


with The Orchestra of the National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Oszar Danon 
LW 5338 
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FAVOURITE OPERA CHORUSES 

Leoncavallo paGLIaccI—Bell Chorus*; Puccini MADAMA BUTTERFLY—Humming 
chorus; Verdi orELLO—Fuoco di gioia; 1 LOMBARDI—O Signore, dal tetto natio 
THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF L’ACCADEMIA DI 

SANTA CECILIA, ROME 

*with MARIO DEL MONACO 

conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 

CEP 564 (EP 45 rpm) 











FAVOURITE PUCCINI ARIAS 

GIANNI SCHICCHI—O mio babbino caro HILDE GUEDEN 

LA BOHEME—Che gelida manina FLAVIANO LABO 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY—Un bel di vedremo RENATA TEBALDI 
ToscA—E lucevan le stelle CARLO BERGONZI 

CEP 562 (EP 45 rpm) 





Menotti 

AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 

ROSEMARY KUHLMANN, CHET ALLEN, ANDREW 
McKINLEY, LEON LISHNER, DAVID AIKEN, 
FRANK MONACHINO 

with orchestra conducted by THOMAS SCHIPPERS 
RB-16083 
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authentic glow deriving from the use of Mussorgsky’s scoring was 
dimmed by the inclusion of passages of his own composition. Christoff’s 
SP discs of various passages add nothing to his interpretations in his 
all-in performance in the complete recording—some indeed are not as 
well recorded. 

Because of Mussorgsky’s careful matching of musi Russian 
speech rhythms, performances in other languages must involve some 
loss of authenticity, both vocally and dramatically. However, interpreta- 
tions in other languages cannot be ignored if the artist is of such standing 
that his view of the character is likely to enlarge our knowledge of Boris. 
The listener with no Russian may require to follow the text precisely— 
though whether those words he may hear will fit identically with the 
music is another matter. Incidentally I learn that Covent Garden’s 
coming production will be sung in Russian, chorus and soloists with no 
Russian learning their words phonetically. This, at least, should give the 
authentic linguistic aura; but it remains for their teacher to train them 
in enunciating pointful consonants so that we with a little Russian may 
maintain slippery handholds on the action as the key-words ‘slava’, 
‘smert’, ‘Boshe’, “Gospodi’, ‘chur’, ‘tam’, ‘niet’, and the titles and names 
glide by. 

Like Kipnis, Pinza came late to the recording of Boris. He has 
recorded in Italian (a), (b), (c), (d) and (f). The voice is not always as 
skilfully used as in former days. The discs (also dubbed on an L.P.) 
show a great artist past his prime in an unusual role. I cannot feel, 
however, that they add anything to Boris interpretations—a view shared 
by the critics at his Metropolitan début in the role in 1939. 

Pernet in (b), (c) and (d) has been dubbed on various L.P. Odeon 
re-issues, but while his interpretation is not without intensity it remains 
a noble-voiced French bass singing well in French. With Vanni-Marcoux 
the position is more complicated. That curious voice which in timbre 
seems neither bass nor baritone, yet was capable of singing roles in both 
ranges, is better suited to sensibility than power. He is a master in the 
expression of sensitivity and anguish. His psychological insight of these 
states of mind is of some value. He has recorded (a), (b), (c) and (d), 
omitting the Farewell, and all without chorus. Naturally, he is at his best 
in the quieter introspective sections. His sensitively phrased entry in the 
Coronation scene has been included with his classical interpretation in 
French of Philip’s great scena in Don Carlos on an L.P. re-issue. Among 
shorter excerpts, Pirogov has recorded a finely studied Varlaam. Neroni, 
too, gives, in Italian, a splendidly drunken Varlaam’s aria (e), which, 
coupled with Mussorgsky’s song “The Drunkard’, provides a curious study 
in dipsomania. Kim Borg has recorded for Deutsche Grammophon a 
stylish and skilfully sung (f). On disc the voice sounds larger than I 
remember it when he was Glyndebourne’s Don Giovanni. 

In the English history of Boris, we cannot overlook Robert 
Radford’s well-studied and intelligently sung (b) on acoustic H.M.V. The 
Metropolitan’s first Boris is remembered by a re-issue on an Eterna L.P. 
of Didur in (d) in Italian, but a brighter memory of that occasion is 
Bada’s Shuisky on the Covent Garden discs. The distinguished bass, 
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Bonini, recorded (b) in Italian late for Fonotipia, but I have not seen a 
copy of this disc. 

After the basses and baritones the other voices have been little 
recorded in the past. Decca have issued with Gladys Palmer and Derek 
Barsham the Songs of the Gnat and of the Parrot from the Nurse’s 
Act 2 Scene with Boris’s children. The only authenticity in this disc is 
the use of the Mussorgsky score. A glimpse of the 1913/14 Drury Lane 
seasons may be had in Smirnoff’s and Davidova’s Marina—Dimitri duet 
(final part) on DB 753 in which Smirnoff’s fine lyrical tenor with its 
ringing B flats makes of Dimitri an impulsive and ardent wooer. 
Davidova sang only Feodor in London, the Polish scenes being omitted. 
On this disc she is well cast as Marina. The disc’s second side exhibits 
Smirnoff’s skill and beauty of tone in mezza-voce in an aria from Mus- 
sorgsky’s unfinished Fair at Sorochints. Smirnoff is also to be heard with 
Kaidanov as Pimen on both sides of DB 765 in a practically complete 
version of the Tchudov Monastery Cell scene, omitting the chorus parts. 
Kaidanov is a noble and gentle Pimen attacking surely an F and singing 
with great refinement in the quieter passages. Both discs are very attrac- 
tive acoustics. On Russian H.M.V. Kaidanov has electrically recorded a 
discreetly rollicking Varlaam, while Sadoven and Nagachevsky give a 
truncated version of the Marina—Dimitri duet, notable for beautiful 
singing by the soprano Sadoven. 

Going back to the beginnings of recording I can find no trace of the 
voices of the original Russian cast. The earliest recording of Boris known 
to me is by the distinguished bass Torsky on Russian Pathé at the turn 
of the century. 

The early electrical recordings of choral passages have now been 
entirely superseded by L.P. recording. The passages by the Riga Opera 
in Russian had an authentic flavour in their day. 

When the Mussorgsky scores began to circulate in Western Europe 
in the early thirties the companies were being asked to record Boris in 
Mussorgsky’s own version. Today, except for the commendable enter- 
prise of Arié, that plea remains unanswered in Britain. 


Wagnerian intelligence 


A curious lawsuit is now pending at Hamburg between the manager of 
the Opera and Herr Sontheim, the first tenor. Herr Sontheim had been cailed 
upon to sing in one of Wagner’s operas, but had refused, on the ground that 
he could not be legally compelled to destroy his voice. Several eminent singers 
have given strong evidence in support of this plea, and the result is expected 
with much interest. Wagner’s music is not the only music that is injurious to 
the voice. Almost every modern opera may be objected to on the same 
ground. Witness poor Mdlle. Falcon, whose beautiful voice was ruined by 
singing the part of Valentine, in ‘The Huguenots’, during the first run of that 
opera. Look at the music of ‘Guillaume Tell’, the ‘Prophéte’, and other 
operas, which, if sung as the composers intended, would be equally destruc- 
tive: so that the question now raised at Hamburg is not a clear one. 

From an Illustrated London News of the 1850s. 


At Edinburgh next month, Wolfgang Windgassen will sing Tristan to two 
difficult Isoldes: Martha Médl and Astrid Varnay. 
From The Musical Courier, New York, August 1958. 
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Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde, Senta and Elektra 


Astrid Varnay 


(Owing to circumstances beyond our control, we are unable to publish 
the planned article on Mme Varnay in our ‘People’ series. In its place 
we are printing the following brief biography.) 


Like so many Wagnerian singers, Astrid Varnay is a Scandinavian. 
She was born in Stockholm on April 25, 1918. Her mother, Maria Yvor, 
was a coloratura soprano, and her father, a stage director and producer 
who helped to launch the first opera company in Oslo. From the time 
she was five Astrid Varnay spent most of her time in America. Her 
musical studies were at first directed towards becoming a pianist, and for 
eight years she attended the New Jersey Musical College. In 1937 she 
took a non-musical job as a stenographer, and devoted her spare time to 
taking singing lessons with her mother. Deciding that she wanted to 
make singing her full-time career, she wrote to Herman Weigert, then 
one of the musical staff at the Metropolitan, asking him for an audition. 
Weigert, a former professor of music at the Berlin Hochschule, was 
impressed by what he heard and suggested she sing for Georg Szell, who 
was just as impressed. She then sang for Edward Johnson, who urged 
her to continue to study with Weigert and then apply for a formal 
audition at the Metropolitan. 

In May 1941 Varnay signed her contract with the Metropolitan, 
and in 1944 she married Herman Weigert. Her first scheduled appear- 
ance was to have been in January 1942, but on December 6, 1941, at 
a few hours notice, she was asked to replace an indisposed Lotte Lehmann 
as Sieglinde, in a Saturday matinée performance of Die Walkiire which 
was also being broadcast. Six days later she was again called to sing in 
the same opera, this time as a substitute for Helen Traubel, as Briinn- 
hilde. In addition to these two roles she sang during her first season Elsa, 
Elisabeth and Telea in the world premiére of Menotti’s The Island God. 

During the next five years Varnay was heard in most of the Wag- 
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nerian repertory, adding the roles 
of Kundry, Ortrud, Gutrune and 
Isolde to her repertory. At the 
same time she was studying the 
Italian repertory, and in May 1948 
was heard as Gioconda, Aida, 
Tosca and Santuzza in Mexico. 
Two years later she was heard as 
Maria in a revival of Simone 
Boccanegra at the Metropolitan. 

In November 1948 Varnay 
made her European début at 
Covent Garden, singing Briinnhilde 
and Isolde; and in 1951, at the 
same house, she was also heard as 
Salome, Aida and Leonora in 
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Trovatore. In the summer of the same year she made her first Bayreuth 
appearances, and has sung there every summer since. In 1951 she sang 
Lady Macbeth under Kleiber at the Florence Festival, and in 1952 she 
was heard at Munich for the first time as Leonore in Fidelio. 

During the 1951-2 New York season she added the role of Elektra 
to her repertory, and the following year sang the Marschallin for the 
first time in New York. Indeed 1953 was one of her best years, for at 
Bayreuth that summer her Ortrud, which is recorded, and her Isolde, 
were counted among the best performances of her career. In the spring 
of 1955 Varnay’s husband Herman Weigert died, yet that summer she 
assumed the role of Senta in the new production of Der fliegende 
Hollainder at Bayreuth, and scored one of her greatest successes. 


Since the death of her husband 
in the spring of 1955, Astrid Var- 
nay has spent more and more time 
in Europe, and_is a valued member 
of the company of the Deutsche 
Oper am Rhein, Diisseldorf /Duis- 
burg. 

Like many of her German col- 
leagues, Varnay’s approach to her 
art is most serious, and she insists 
in reading as much background 
literature as _ possible before 
attempting a new role. To her, 
words are just as important as 
music, and so her assumption of 
Wagnerian roles are such as would 
surely have pleased the composer 
himself. 












Curtain-call at the end of Beecham's ‘Otello’ at the Colon 


Beecham in Buenos Aires 


There has been one yawning gap in the events of the centenary 
summer at Covent Garden. We in London have had no sight nor sound 
of the man who, more than any other musician living, has been associated 
with Covent Garden and its history. There was no question that Sir 
Thomas Beecham had retired; across the Atlantic Ocean he was con- 
ducting a sizeable operatic repertory at the Teatro Colon for its 50th 
anniversary. 

For one operagoer this was a sin of omission not lightly to be 
condoned. Harry Moon, who has written articles for past numbers of 
OPERA, worked his way to Buenos Aires during the summer in the hope 
of seeing and hearing Beecham in opera once more. Here is his account 
of the adventure. 

‘During July and August Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct . . . Carmen 
. . . Otello in Buenos Aires. . . .” 

The ship which I hoped would take me to South America and the Colon 
was just coming into dry dock. I stood on the quay waiting for it to tie up; 
surveying the port-holes and thinking of the futile polishing of steamy brasses 
in equatorial doldrums, weighing that in the balance against not only the 
Colon but Beecham as well. I measured the prospects of scrubbing my way 
across the South Atlantic and back against the odds of me arriving in 
Buenos Aires before Sir Thomas left. 

We broke down so many times in that Atlantic crossing that I despaired 
of reaching Buenos Aires before the opera season was over. It was as we 
moved up the River Plate that I heard the first of a number of broadcasts 
of Carmen conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. All the performances at the 
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Colon are broadcast by the Buenos Aires Municipal Radio (Covent Garden 
and BBC please note). I gathered from the radio announcements after a 
further broadcast of Carmen on the Tuesday that there was to be another 
performance on the Thursday. As we were due to sail from Rosario late on 
Wednesday it seemed certain that I would be there in time for that performe 
ance; which was important as we were expected to be in B.A. for only 
twenty-four hours or so. However once again things went wrong. About mid- 
night on Wednesday I went out on deck after listening to a broadcast of 
Don Pasquale from the Colon. They were still loading cargo and most of the 
crew in varying stages of intoxication were in the shack-like bar on the quay. 
The ship looked a long way from sailing. It was. When the cargo was finished 
and they tried to get it away, the river had gone down. The ship was on the 
bottom. We had to wait until morning. That evening we lay at anchor off 
Buenos Aires and I heard yet another broadcast of Carmen. 

On Friday morning a newspaper confirmed what I had gathered from 
the radio; that there was to be a performance of Aida that evening. ‘Have 
you got your opera cloak with you?’, asked the Chief Steward when I asked 
for time off to go up to the Colon. When I got to the theatre I was dismayed 
to find a great slash across the placards: ‘Suspendida’. With typical Latin 
inconsequentiality the performance was cancelled at the last minute without 
explanation. However, it began to rain on Saturday morning. The hatches 
could not be opened. The ship would be in the port over the weekend. I 
bought a ticket for a performance of Carmen that evening and relaxed for 
the first time for weeks. At the Colon they book a certain number of tickets 
on the day of the performance as at Stratford-on-Avon; an arrangement 
Covent Garden might well adopt. 

When I got ashore in the evening I thought I was going to be foiled at 
the eleventh hour. It was the fifth or sixth anniversary of the death of Eva 
Peron and the Peronistas were making it the excuse for a big demonstration. 
There were armed police squads on every street corner and a rumour was 
spreading that tear gas was being used to break up a mob in the Plaza de 
Mayo. However, I reached the Colon safely, and inside all seemed well. 
Fortunately there was no repetition of the horrible episode a few years ago 
when a bomb was thrown into the stalls during a performance. 

Sir Thomas appeared and the house rose to its feet. He was getting a 
tremendous reception in Buenos Aires. My mind flashed back to that night at 
Covent Garden, when he stood twisting that wreath about, listening to David 
Webster calling him an institution. I began to think that was the right word; 
for it was something akin to a stirring of national pride that I felt as I 
watched that small figure shuffle majestically through the pit and climb slowly 
on to the rostrum. From the time that those old and treasured Columbia 
records came into my ken there has been a connection in the mind between 
Beecham and Carmen. He did in fact conduct the opera at the Metropolitan 
on the very night that Carmen Jones opened on Broadway. Carmen Jones has 
eclipsed so many mediocre performances of the opera that it seemed fitting 
that it was Sir Thomas Beecham who now put it back on my musical map. 

The Colon orchestra has a bad name. A local critic suggested that the 
performances Sir Thomas was conducting were even more remarkable ‘con- 
sidering the quality of the orchestra he is commanding’. I gathered that the 
orchestra has had a turbulent history in recent years and has no permanent 
tradition on which to build itself. Apparently Peron’s Jobs for the Boys 
methods extended to the Colon, and he put many of his friends in the 
orchestra. When he went, the new director wanted all the orchestral players 
to face a test of competence. The older players objected to this treatment. 
For a time there was no opera. Peron had also brought down the tone 
generally by reducing prices to enable the peasants to hear opera at the 
Colon. The result was a lowering of standards since few good singers would 
accept engagements. Now it is getting back to its former stature and 
Beecham’s appearances are part of a grand season to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the theatre. 

The performance of Carmen had moments of sheer unsurpassed beauty, 
particularly in the scenes between Micatla and Don José, though Cesy 
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Broggini was inclined to hide lack of voice by her acting ability; it was the 
orchestral playing in her scenes which made them the most memorable in 
the opera, Ramon Vinay being ill, his place was taken by Piero Miranda 
Ferraro; perhaps a change for the better in this part. Jean Madeira was a 
fine Carmen. In her acting and her singing, her stage presence and portrayal 
of the character, she was the Carmen we all wish for and rarely find. The 
Escamillo was Giuseppe Taddei, who was a disappointment in the theatre 
after sounding a first rate toreador over the radio. The part sounded uncom- 
fortably low for him at times. The production by Otto Erhardt was effectively 
placed on a revolving stage, allowing many changes of scene which gave 
credence to numerous episodes; taking us inside the cigarette factory, into 
Carmen’s private room at the inn and into Escamillo’s dressing room for ihe 
final scene. But all through it was the orchestral playing, that same Mozartian 
delicacy in the introductions to the second and third acts that we have long 
known from Beecham’s recordings, which made the evening such a joy. 

The next evening I saw Don Pasquale with Fernando Corena in the title 
role, the rest of the cast being drawn from the Colon company. It was con- 
ducted by Ferrucio Calusio, who has been artistic director of the Colon on 
and off during the last ten years. It was an enjoyable comic performance, 
sparkling with life. 

That night I battled my way back to the ship- through torrential rain 
which had caused already disastrous flooding in many parts of the city. The 
port was closed and I began to think that I might be able to see a perform- 
ance of Otello on the Tuesday. I gazed anxiously at the skies, torn between 
sympathy for the flood victims and desire to hear Otello conducted by 
Beecham. It rained all day and the hatches were still closed on Monday night. 
But Tuesday dawned fine and late in the afternoon it was announced that we 
would sail that evening. And then, just as the broadcast of Ofello began, I 
was told that we were not sailing that night. I could have gone. I could have 
been in the Colon while Beecham was conducting Ofello. So near and yet so 
far. 

And yet I had been there for Carmen conducted by Beecham. By working 
my passage to Buenos Aires I had heard what we have been denied at Covent 
Garden. It is now seven years since Meistersinger; five since Irmelin. The 
question nags. Why was our greatest conductor conducting these operas for 
the Teatro Colon’s fiftieth anniversary and not for the Covent Garden 
centenary? 

From Buenos Aires Musical we understand that our greatest con- 
ductor has been enjoying himself in South America. Readers may be 
interested in some questions posed by Ricardo Turro with Sir Thomas 


Beecham’s replies—they are back-translated here from Spanish into 
English. 

Q. Is it true, Maestro, that the English do not like music? 

A. That is not so. They like it. They do not understand it, but they are 
charmed by the sounds it makes. 

Q. What do you think about tempo, maestro? 

A. Who can give a final definition of tempo? No two conductors agree 
about any single work, nor does any conductor interpret it twice in the 
same way. I have conducted Tristan three hundred and I don’t know 
how many times, and although the total duration of the performance 
was virtually the same, in the course of performance there were differ- 
ences of time. 

@. And of all tempi, which seem most right to you? 

A. My own! 

Q. What is your attitude to dodecaphony? 
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A. I am convinced that it is a transitory crisis in music, much like the 
numerous political crises that have occurred in England, France, etc. 
Q. What is your opinion, Sir Thomas, about the words contained in an 
opera libretto? 

A. They are of no importance. Puccini, Illica and Giacosa were friends 
of mine. I knew them well and was present at violent quarrels and 
arguments, to no considerable result. 

Q. And about translations of libretti, is there anything you would like 
to tell us? 

A. I do not want you to interpret my words as being opposed to trans- 
lation, but I think it can only do justice to the music when it takes 
account of the consonants, the vowels, and the words to which it was 
set. Furthermore, in large theatres there is a minimal percentage of the 
audience which, by reason of its proximity, is in a condition to pay 
attention to what is being sung. Reasons of articulation frequently bring 
it about that, no matter whether an artist is singing in German, English, 
French, Italian or Spanish, the result is the same. 

Lastly, we print a brief account of some performances by our local 
correspondent, J. P. Cebreiro. 

For its Cermen the Colon had Jean Madeira. She is certainly a 
good Carmen, with a nice figure and lots of sex appeal, but she tends to 
sing out of tune at times. Or perhaps I am wrong in just saying ‘out of 
tune’: the top notes of her register, perhaps due to faulty technique, 
were pitched exactly between the right note and the one above. Never- 
theless, she gave a well-rounded performance. Piero Miranda Ferraro 
was a good Don José vocally, although a poor actor. Giuseppe Taddei 
was not a good Escamillo either vocally or histrionically. Giuseppe 
Modesti was a very good Zuniga, and Cesy Broggini a correct Micaéla. 
Sir Thomas gave yet another demonstration of his art; though the 
standard of the orchestra, especially in the wind, never came near his 
own, he gave a very good account of the opera. The real Samson of the 
season, of course, has been the old maestro. What he gets out of that 
orchestra is remarkable. He has been applauded at the beginning of 
each act, for apparently he does not like appearing on stage with the 
singers. At any rate, the public has showed him its admiration. In the 
performance of Samson, Blanche Thebom -was the Dalila—her first 
operatic appearance here. Her second act in particular was excellently 
done; though vocally she is not outstanding, she is a good artist and 
managed to create a good sense of atmosphere. Ramon Vinay was 
Samson ; he was vocally much improved on his previous performances, 
and superb in the prison scene. A word of praise for Tullio Boni, the 
chorus master: the choir’s form has been excellent recently. It is a real 
pity that they can sing only in Italian. Last night we had the same prob- 
lem as in the recent Carmen—soloists in French, chorus in Italian. I 
recorded the last Otello given at the Colon, with Vinay, Taddei and 
Bandin all under Beecham. It is a souvenir to treasure. 


Beecham at Glyndebourne. According to an announcement in this year’s 
Glyndebourne programme, Sir Thomas Beecham will probably conduct a 
Handel-Haydn Festival of concerts and operas there in August next year. 
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NEWS 


Covent Garden. In addition to the details published last month concern- 
ing the coming season, we can announce that there will probably be new pro- 
ductions of Lucia di Lammermoor and Dalibor during the course of the 
season. There will also be a revival, after Christmas, of Madama Butterfly, 
with Sena Jurinac in the title role; and we can also expect The Magic Flute 
to return to the repertory. 


Liverpool Opera Company will give three performances of Britten's 
realization of The Beggar's Opera at the David Lewis Theatre on October 
23, 24 and 25. John Ramsden will conduct and Florence Lewis produce. 


Opera For All, the Arts Council touring opera group, opened its season 
on September 23, and will continue to tour the country until the end of 
March. Its repertory consists of The Beggar's Opera, Cosi fan tutte, Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia and La Traviata. Douglas Craig continues as Artistic 
Director and Bryan Balkwill has supervised the musical preparations of the 
works. The singers are Rhianon James, Brenda Stanley, Catherine Wilson, David 
Holman, Derick Davies, Julian Moyle, Gerwyn Morgan and Rhoslyn Davies. 


Palatine Opera Group, Stockton-on-Tees, will give five performances of 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride at the Assembly Rooms, Durham, on November 
17, 18, 19, 21 and 22. 

Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society will give three per- 
formances of La Juive at the Church House, Southgate, on October 16, 17, 18. 


British Singers Abroad. In addition to Demot Troy who, as was 
announced in last month’s OPERA, is joining the Mannheim Company this 
season, we learn with great pleasure that William McAlpine will be joining 
the company of the Stiédtische Oper, Berlin, for the coming season. Among 
the roles he will sing is the part of Bacchus in a new production of Ariadne 
auf Naxos to be conducted by Kempe and produced by Rennert. At the 
recent International Singing Competition at *s Hertogenbosch in Holland the 
first prize and Laureate for the best singing in the contest was awarded to 
Elizabeth Simon, student of the R.A.M., whose singing of Zerbinetta’s aria 
greatly impressed a jury which included Roy Henderson, Julius Patzak, 
Gerhard Hiisch, Elisabeth Hoengen and Franz Vroons. The ‘only other prize 
awarded went to a British bass, Ranken Bushby. 


Touring Opera, 1958. The autumn tour by this company formed by the 
Arts Council under the direction of Professor Procter-Gregg, which opened 
on September 15 at Bradford, and then went to Glasgow, continues during the 
current month with visits to Manchester (October 6), Bristol (October 13), 
Leicester (October 20), Carlisle (October 27). The company includes 
Marie Collier, who sings Butterfly, Barbara Howitt, Monica Sinclair, John 
Heddle Nash, John Holmes, Brychan Powell, Margaret Nisbett and Nancy 
Creighton. The American mezzo-soprano Gloria Lane, who has recently been 
singing Baba the Turk at Glyndebourne, will appear as a guest artist in a 
number of performances of Carmen, The conductors are Bryan Balkwill, 
Edward Renton, James Robertson, and Leonard Hancock. Professor Procter- 
Gregg has designed a new unit set for Don Giovanni, and the scenery for 
The Barber of Seville by Natalia Goncharova has been lent by the Welsh 
National Opera Company, who had purchased it from the New London 
Opera Company. The rest of the scenery and costumes have been made avail- 
able by Sadler’s Wells, and other help has been forthcoming from both Covent 
Garden and Glyndebourne. 

The Committee of Management consists of Leslie Boosey (Chairman), 
James Lawrie (Vice-Chairman), David Webster, Ernest Bean and Norman 
Tucker. It has been set up on the initiative of the Arts Council. 
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Chicago. The Lyric Opera has announced that the Italian Government has 
granted it a subsidy of ten million lire (app. $16,000) for the current season. 
The money will be used, according to statement from Carol Fox, the Lyric 
Opera’s general manager, ‘to finance the importation of an increasingly high 
calibre of Italian supporting singers, and various highly skilled production 
personnel to join the great stars of the Italian opera stage, who have been 
identified with the Lyric Opera since its inception four years ago’. It has also 
been announced that Paolo Montarsolo will replace Boris Christoff as Don 
Basilio in J] Barbiere di Siviglia, owing to Christoff’s previous commitments 
(Boris at Covent Garden), and that Gianandrea Gavazenni, who was to have 
conducted Madama Butterfly, Il Trovatore, Il Barbiere and Aida, has had to 
cancel his engagement because of illness. Trovatore and Il Barbiere will now 
be conducted by Lee Schaenen, a former pupil of Kussevitsky and protégé 
of Karajan. 


Cincinnati. The annual summer season at the Cincinnati Zoo opened with 
a performance of Der Rosenkavalier with Eleanor Steber, Frances Bible, 
Dorothy Warenskjold and William Wildermann in the leading roles, and 
closed with a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor with Roberta Peters in 
the title role. In between these two there were performances of // Trovatore 
(Elinor Ross, Irene Kramarich, Kurt Baum, Francesco Valentino), L’Elisir 
d’ Amore (Eva Likova, Charles Anthony, Valentino, Salvatore Baccaloni), 
Carmen (Belen Amparan, Warenskjold, Brian Sullivan, Walter Cassel), Boris 
Godunov (Italo Tajo, Thelma Altman, Wilderman, Baccaloni), Madama 
Butterfly (Dorothy Kirsten, Eugene Conley, Torigi), Faust (Likova, Conley, 
Tajo), and La Bohéme (Nadine Conner, Likova, Barry Morrell, Valentino). 


Dallas. An announced last month, Maria Callas will sing the title role in 
Medea for the first time in America during the short autumn season by the 
Dallas Civic Opera Company (November 6, 8). The part of Jason will be sung 
by Jon Vickers. Nicola Rescigno will conduct, and the producer is Alexis 
Minotis, director of the Greek National Theatre in Athens, Callas will also be 
heard as Violetta in two performances of Traviata (October 31, November 2) 
with Giuseppe Taddei as Germont; Rescigno will again conduct. The season’s 
third opera, L’Italiana in Algeri, which has not been performed in America 
since 1919, will introduce Teresa Berganza to American audiences. The cast 
will include Paolo Montarsolo as Mustafa, Franco Zeffirelli will produce both 
the eens and the Verdi opera, and has designed the sets for these two 
works. 

New York. The autumn season at the City Center is due to open on 
October 7 with the American premiére of Strauss’s Dig schweigsame Frau, 
which will be sung in the English translation of Herbert Bedford. Peter 
Herman Adler will conduct and Margaret Webster produce, The other novelty 
of the season will be Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, which will be conducted 
by Julius Rudel and produced by John Howell. The season will also include a 
revival of La Cenerentola to be conducted by Arturo Basile. 


Philadelphia. The Academy of Vocal Arts recently performed Leonard 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti in a double bill with Mozart’s Impresario. 
Vernon Hammond conducted both operas, and the producer was Leopold 
Sachse. 

San Francisco. It has been announced that Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 
has been released from his engagement in San Francisco this autumn owing to 
a tragic family illness—he has cancelled all his conducting engagements at 
home and abroad until next April. His place will be taken by Jean Fournet 
who will conduct Medea, and George Sebastian who will conduct Don Carlos, 
Il Trovatore and La Forza del Destino. 

Washington. The 1958-59 season of the Opera Society of Washington will 
consist of three works, Figaro, The Rake’s Progress and Falstaff. The Verdi 
opera has not been heard locally since 1896, and the Stravinsky opera will be 
having its Washington premiére. 
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Goldberg 
Leonard Bernstein's ‘Trouble in Tahiti’ at Philadelphia ; Ben Shachar as 
Sam and Natalie Moeckel as Dinah 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna. The Staatsoper opened its 1958-59 season on September | with a 
performance of Meistersinger conducted by Rudolf Kempe with Sena Jurinac, 
Georgine von Milinkovic, Karl Liebl, Murray Dickie, Otto Edelmann, Wa'ter 
Kreppel and Karl Dénch in the leading roles. During the opening fortnight 
Kempe also conducted performances cf Die Zauberflote (Colette Lorand, Hiide 
Gueden, Emmy Loose, Waldemar Kmentt, Erich Kunz, Kreppel), and Tosca 
(Birgit Nilsson, Giuseppe Zampieri, George London). 


BELGIUM 

Brussels. The summer season at La Monnaie included performances of 
Die Fledermaus, Tomasi’s Don Juan de Manara, Boris Godunov (with Huc- 
Santana scoring a success in the title role), Brumagne’s Merchant of Venice, 
La Fille de Madame Angot; and, as guest performances by the Prague Opera, 
The Bartered Bride and Jenufa. Menotti’s Maria Golovin had its premiére in 
the American Theatre in the U.S. Pavilion of the World Fair on August 20. 
The N.B.C. Opera Company was conducted by Peter Herman Adler. A report 
will appear next month. 


CANADA 

Vancouver. Although British Columbia’s 100th anniversary was the raison 
d’étre of the Vancouver International Festival, even before the Festival ended 
it was being referred to as the ‘first’. Plans are already made for next year. 
Festival Director Nicholas Goldschmidt did a phenomenally successful job of 
organization and publicity. But he also conducted the prize showpiece, a Don 
Giovanni that fought a losing battle to be all-Canadian. With Bruno Walter 
in Vancouver for a couple of symphony concerts it was especially hard to 
accept Goldschmidt’s little-more-than-routine Giovanni. Usually leaning to 
fast tempi, he over-compensated on this occasion so that ‘La ci darem’ and 
‘Ah chi mi dice mai’, for example, emerged largo funebre. The slow tempo 
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was particularly unfortunate in the latter, for Milla Andrew attacked Elvira 
like the furia disperata that Anna was talking about earlier. Mr Goldschmidt 
had in Jan Rubes, Don McManus, and Bernard Turgeon, three artists who 
were perfectly suited to the Commendatore, Masetto and Leporello respect- 
ively. He, however, cast them as Leporello, Commendatore and Masetto, Only 
Turgeon, a charming peasant lad, survived the scramble with complete success. 
Rubes, possibly the finest singing actor in Canada, somehow failed to get 
Leporello off the ground. For once Elvira and the audience did not have to 
work quite so hard to suspend disbelief in the mistaken identity scenes. 

The husband-wife team of Leopold Simoneau and Pierrette Alarie did 
much to bolster the ensemble into international calibre. Alarie’s Zerlina is a 
knowing wench indeed, and her scant opportunities for coloratura were fully 
exploited, Simoneau’s beautiful Ottavio astoundingly continues to grow. New 
nuances of tenderness and solicitude are in his voice with every reading. 
Sharing the vocal honors with Simoneau was the Australian soprano Joan 
Sutherland. After so many spinto Annas who sound like refugees from 
Briinnhilde’s riding club, it was a revelation to hear a fresh, young lyric voice 
of uncommon purity at the command of an impeccable musician. Miss Suther- 
land did not have the sheer volume to set rafters ringing with ‘Quegli é il 
carnefice del padre mio!’, but she had the ability and the wiuingness to act 
with the voice. She did not stun with bravura; she captivated with humanity. 

The Don himself was the familiar dashing figure of George London. I 
find his rough, inelegant voice quality and his most un-Latin conception of 
Giovanni quite disturbing. He, with the aid of Giinther Rennert’s rather heavy 
slant, seemed to be playing a tragic hero—a sort of Castilian Hamlet. This 
made the final scene with the statue electrifying, considered out of context. 
But just how often must we point out the appellation dramma giocoso? 

Aside from Giovanni, the Festival presented other vocal works including 
the Brahms Alto Rhapsody with Walter and Maureen Forrester, who sounds 
like a young Marian Anderson. Lois Marshall was heard in ‘Jauchzet Gott’, and 
in the soprano solo of Judith, a sacred cantata by Canadian composer Paul 
McIntyre which rather inexplicably sandwiches the story of that formidable 
Old Testament lady between sections of Latin hymns in Gregorian style. 

William Steinberg conducted Judith as well as a truly excellent Verdi 
Requiem. The effects he obtained with the orchestra made it hard to believe 
that it was the same one which had sounded so ragged in Don Giovanni. ‘Lhe 
chorus made a noble attempt, and except for an inability to build climax upon 
climax (as in the Dies Irae) or to eliminate a jarring Canadian ‘r from the 
diction, succeeded admirably. With Saskatchewan-born tenor Jon Vickers it 
was a case of ‘Ritorna Vincitor’, The voice that has rung triumphantly at 
Covent Garden and Bayreuth soared gloriously out of the chorus in the Kyrie. 
In the ‘Ingemisco’, the voice became a terrified whisper in thrilling affirmation 
that golden tenor voices and musical intelligence are not mutuality exclusive. 

The little town of Stratford, two thousand mi'es from Vancouver, pre- 
sented for its Festival offering a production of The Beggar's Opera that was in 
every way the antithesis of the Vancouver Don Giovanni. No singer in the 
cast was internationally-known or ever likely to become so, but a tiny orchestra 
of first-class musicians under Louis Applebaum, a brilliant Hogarthian set by 
Brian Jackson, good-humoured direction by Tom Brown and fine acitng and 
high spirits from the whole cast made this an artistic success of the highest 
kind. A virtuoso acting performance by Ann Casson as Mrs Peachum almost 
stopped the show, but fortunately did not, for we savoured every moment of 
it. If only Stratford had Vancouver’s funds and organization! Rita Ubriaco 


FRANCE 


Lyons. In the course of celebrations of the city’s bimillenium a perform- 
ance of Norma was given before 3000 spectators in the Roman theatre at 
Fourviére. Both Maria Curtis-Verna, in the title role, and Mario del Monaco, 
already well known in the city, had great successes, Giulietta Simionato, who 
had previously been admired in Cosi fan tutte, was Adalgisa, and Plinio 
Clabassi was Oroveso. The conductor was Bruno Bogo. 
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GERMANY 

Berlin. Stiidtische Oper. The 1958-59 season opened on August 17 with a 
performance of Fidelio conducted by Richard Kraus with Hetene Werth as 
Leonore and Ludwig Suthaus as Florestan. he first three weeks of the season 
included a performance of Parsifal with Hans Beirer in the title role, Werth 
as Kundry, Tomislav Neralic as Amfortas and Josef Greind] as Gurnemanz, 
and the hundredth performance of the current production of Don Carlos with 
Sandor Konya in the title role, Ingeborg Exner as Elisabeth de Valois and 
Nada Puttar as Eboli. he Staatsoper also began its season with Fidelio. This 
was conducted by Franz Konwitschny and had Sigrid Ekkehard as Leonore 
and Erich Witte as Florestan. 

This was followed by several appearances by Helge Roswaenge as 
Canio, Manrico (with Margarete Klose as Azucena), Pinkerton and Alvaro. 
Arabella was revived with Anny Schlemm in the title role and Gerhard Niese 
as Mandryka, Tristan with Helena Braun, Klose, Giinther Treptow, Rudolf 
Gonszar and Theo Adam, and Elektra with Ekkehard, Miiller-Biitow and 
Klose. 

Dresden. The summer season at the Grosses Haus included Der fliegende 
Hollander, Egk’s Abraxas, The Tales of Hoffman, Madama Butterfly, Macbeth 
and Moniuszko’s Halka. At the Kleines Haus there have been performances of 
Der ‘Revisor and Cosi fan tutte. The repertory at the Operetta Theatre has 
included Zeller’s Der Vogelhandler and Hervé’s Mam’zelle Nitouche. 


Frankfurt. The new season opened with a performance of La Traviata 
with Irene Salemka, Arturo Sergi and Willi Wolff in the leading roles, and was 
followed shortly afterwards by La Fanciulla del West, which came into the 
repertory at the very end of last season. 

Hamburg. Rolf Liebermann, the Swiss composer, will become the new 
intendant of the Staatsoper, He is to succeed Heinz Tietjen at the start of the 
new season, beginning in August 1959. 

The appointment of Liebermann is good news for the Hamburg opera. 
When Tietjen, now 77, took over from Giinther Rennert two years ago, it was 
clear that this solution was only ogy: though Tietjen left never any 
doubt that he took his job as seriously as if he were a young man who had to 
prove his abilities to run a great opera house. During this régime Tietjen kept 
to the high standards set in the years before, he offered a varied programme, 
and he has certainly done a very fine job here. Now he will finally resign from 
operatic administration. But he has promised that he will return to conduct 
in Hamburg. We can only express our hope that Heinz Tietjen will, for a long 
time to come, present us with a great number of great Wagner nights. 

When Rennert decided that he felt completely happy as a free-lance pro- 
ducer, he confrented the Hamburg authorities with a difficult situation, The 
number of people who are able to run an opera house is somewhat restricted, 
and for a moment the unhappy idea cropped up of bereaving the Hamburg 
opera of its administrative autonomy and fusing the company with other 
Hamburg state theatres under the direction of Gustaf Griindgens. The unani- 
mous choice of Liebermann as new Intendant ends all these speculations and 
seems a wise decision. Liebermann is not only one of the most successful and 
most frequently performed opera composers of today. He is also a personalitv 
of his own, and he has won administrative experience during eight years 
work as head of the music departments of Radio Beromiinster and the Nord- 
deutscher Rundfunk in Hamburg. At the Hamburg Radio, where he took up 
his job in 1957, Liebermann had a very promising start. He commissioned 
several interesting compositions, his planning work in the field of radio opera 
was most agreeable, and he changed the public concert programmes of the 
Hamburg Radio symphony orchestra from something which had become more 
and more routine to something lively and interesting. It is our hope that Rolf 
Liebermann will make the Hamburg opera a place where high artistic 
standards, musically and scenically, are never in question, where contemporary 
works take their undisputed place among the old war horses, and where the 
experiment of today together with the imaginative selection from among the 
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Englert 


‘La Fanciulla del West’ at Frankfurt: above, Herbert Schachtschneider 
as Johnson, Willi Wolff as Jack Rance, Anny Schlemm as Minnie ; 


below, the Bible reading scene 














Wallmuller 


A scene from the new production of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Leipzig 


great works of the past challenge day for day a lively, active and passionate 


interest in opera, 


Wolfgang Noélter 


Hanover. The new season opened on August 18 with a performance of 
Figaro conducted by Johannes Schiiler, Three nights later there was a new 
production of Tosca with Herta Wilfert in the title role. 





Wallmuller 


Leipzig. The summer repertory 
at the Opera has included a new pro- 
duction of Lohengrin, with Ziese as 
Elsa, Rose as Ortrud, Eckert as 
Telramund and Gruber in the title 
role. The production was by Voigt; 
Seydelmann conducted. A_ second 
cast, conducted by Fricke, included 
Vollrath as Ortud, Eyle as Telra- 
mund and Biirgmann in the title role. 
The season has also included Cosi 
fan tutte, Trovatore, Tales of Hoff- 
man, Salome, Entfiihrung, Tosca and 
Suchon’s Krutnava. The season at 
the Operetta Theatre has included 
Kawan’s Sensation in London, Kon- 
stantin’s Die Miillerin von Granada, 
Suppé’s Die schéne Galathea, and 
Die lustige Witwe. 


Christa-Maria Ziese as Elsa, Elisa- 
beth Rose (Ortrud) and Wolf 
Eckert (Telramund) in the new 
Leipzig ‘Lohengrin’ 




















ISRAEL 


Tel Aviv. The third premiére of the season was Nabucco which was the 
best production to date. Georg Singer, who conducted, proved himself to be 
the best Israeli conductor, and the chorus under Jacob Snir acquitted itself 
admirably. Unfortunately neither the routine production nor the sets were 
distinguished. The title role was taken by Edmond Hurshell, a guest from 
Vienna, who sang in Hebrew. Abigaille was sung, in English, by Patricia Baird. 
Hurshell gave a distinguished performance, though his large voice seemed 
almost too powerful for the small auditorium. Patricia Baird’s singing was 
wholly adequate, but her acting left much to be desired. Jakov Roden 
(Ismaele), Rafael Polani (Zaccariah), Naomi Pincus (Fenena) completed the 
cast. Bodgan Paprocki and Bernard Ladysz both from the Warsaw Opera 
have recently been appearing as guests as Faust and Mephistopheles respec- 
tively with great success. During the coming season the Israel Philharmonic 
will give performances of Un Ballo in Maschera under Mitropoulos and 
Falstaff under Giulini with foreign guest artists. 


Alfred Frankenstein 


ITALY 


Milan. This year the Scala replaced its spring symphony concerts by a 
short summer opera season. In addition to several ballet performances, there 
were repeats of four operas from the Winter Season: Nabucco, L’Elisir 
d Amore, Madama Butterfly and Adriana Lecouvreur. The productions were 
those of the main season which had just ended and with the same conductors 
—Antonino Votto, Nino Sanzogno and Gianandrea Gavazzeni. The inter- 
preters of the principal roles were, however, mostly changed. 


Verdi’s Nabucco, still conducted by Antonino Votto, was sung by Marg- 
herita Roberti (Abigaille), Fiorenza Cossotto (Fenena) and Aldo Bertocci 
Ismaele). Of the three, Fiorenza Cossotto showed herself without question 
to be the possessor of the necessary vocal and technical gifts fully suited to 
the part and with talents such as to assure her a most brilliant career in the 
future. Less satisfactory in parts of such great importance were Roberti and 
Bertocci, who showed themselves worthy interpreters, however. 


Renata Scotto sang again in L’Elisir d Amore as in the winter season and 
confirmed her complete mastery of the role both vocally and histrionically. 
With her, Nicola Monti was a Nemorino of great lyrical qualities, singing 
with perfection of tone and colouring; while Nicola Rossi-Lemeni sketched a 
highly-coloured and vivacious Dulcamara, irresistible in ripeness and comedy. 


Madama Butterfly was sung for the first time, by Sena Jurinac, in a truly 
masterly manner. The dramatic qualities of the character were wonderfully 
realised by her without straining the perfection of her vocal style. Beside 
her the tenor, Eugenio Fernandi, was not so outstanding; but nevertheless he 
showed notable vocal qualities which could lead to the very greatest success. 


The repeat of Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur saw the return of Magda 
Olivero to the Scala stage in the title role with all her refinement of dramatic 
art and excellence of vocal method. Sharing the success with her were the 
excellent Giulietta Simionato and Giuseppe Campora, a richly-equipped and 
convincing tenor. Claudio Sartori 


Naples. The summer season at the Arena Flegrea opened with La Traviata 
with Virginia Zeani as Violetta, Giuseppe Campora as Alfredo and Ugo 
Savarese as Germont. Oliviero de Fabritiis conducted. Other operas heard 
were Carmen (Adriana Lazzarini, Rosetta Noli, Giuseppe Gismondo, Ettore 
Bastianini; conductor de Fabritiis), Rigoletto (Antonietta Pastori, Amalia 
Pini, Gianni Raimondi, Aldo Protti, Iginio Ricco; conductor Ugo Rapald), 
and // Barbiere di Siviglia (Renata Scotto, Alfredo Kraus, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Carlo Badioli, Enrico Campi; conductor Vincenzo Bellezza). 
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Plans for the 1958-59 Season 


AUSTRIA 
Vienna. The Staatsoper has announced the following new productions for the 
1958-9 season : 

Un Ballo in Maschera (September 23). Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
producer Hans Gielen, designer Ita Maximovna, 

Das Rheingo!d (December 22). Conductor Herbert von Karajan; producer 
Herbert von Karajan, designer Emil Preetorius, 

Giulio Cesare (Handel) (January 1959). Producer Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

Les Dialogues des Carmélites (February 1959). Conductor Heinrich 
Hollreiser, producer Margherita Wallman, designer Ita Maximovna. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (March 5). 

Arabella (April 12). Conductor Joseph Keilberth; producer Rudolf 
Hartmann. 

Der fliegende Hollander (May 8). Conductor Karl Béhm, producer Alfred 
Rott, designer Robert Kautsky. 

At the Redoutensaal there will be a new production during February of 
La Cenerentola with Christa Ludwig. Giinther Rennert will produce. 

Volksoper. In the first half of the season up to January there will be three 
new productions: Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Der Zarewitsch and 
Guglielmo Tell. : 

Graz. Opernhaus. 

Nine new productions announced: Die Walkiire, La Traviata, Der Evan- 
gelimann, Titus Feuerfuchs, Vespri Siciliani, The Legend of the Invisible City 
of a L’Elisir d’Amore, Der Corregidor, Die Lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels. La Monnaie, 

La Damnation de Faust, which was due to open the season. 

Les Contes d’ Hoffmann. 

Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). 

Orphée aux Enfers. 

Der Mond (Orff). First performance in French. 

La Bohéme in a new production. 

Other repertory works will include Boris Godunov, La Fille de Madame 
Angot, Traviata, Carmen, Pécheurs de Perles, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, 
Fledermaus, Land of Smiles, Faust, Hérodiade, Samson et Dalila, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Tell Pére Tell Fils. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen. The Royal Theatre announces some twenty operas for the 
1958-59 season including new productions of I] Matrimonio Segreto, La 
Bohéme, Gianni Schicchi, Die Zauberfléte, Cavalleria Rusticana, The Rape of 
Lucretia, Albert Herring, A Dinner Engagement, L’Heure Espagnole and 
Iphigenia (Pizzetti). 


GERMANY 
Berlin. Stiidtische Oper. 

Medea (Cherubini), with Inge Borkh, Irene Dalis, Stina-Britta Melander, 
Ludwig Suthaus, Tomislav Neralic. Conductor Vittorio Gui, producer Carl 
Ebert, designer Wilhelm Reinking. 

Der Mond and Carmina Burana in a double bill. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia with Rita Streich, Ernst Haefliger, Hermann Prey. 

Ariadne auf Naxos, producer Giinther Rennert. 

Mathis der Maler with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 

Ariadne auf Naxos, Belshazzar (Handel), La Traviata and Tristan und 
Isolde. 
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Newly-engaged singers and guest artists for the season: Inge Borkh, Lisa 
della Casa, Ursula Gust, Leonore Kirstein, Gladys Kuchta, Pilar Lorengar, 
Stina-Britta Melander, Martha Médl, Rita Streich; Helmuth Melchert, Leo 
Pudis, Thomas Stewart. Conductors : Karl Béhm, André Cluytens, Vittorio 
Gui, Rudolf Kempe, Berislav Klobucar, Ernst Marzendorfer, Silvio Varviso. 
Berlin. Staatsoper. 

Khovanshchina (15 November) Conductor Lovro von Matacic, producer 
Hinko Leskovecs, designer Hainer Hill. 

Duke Bluebeard’s Castle. Conductor Arthur Apelt, producer Erich- 
Alexander Winds, designer Heinz Pfeiffenberger. 

Le Nozze di Figaro (January 30). Conductor Franz Konwitschny, 
producer Winds, designer Pfeiffenberger. 

Der Freischiitz (March 10). Conductor Matacic. 

Ariodante (Handel) (April). Conductor Horst-Tanu Margraf, producer 
Heinz Ruckert, designer Rudolf Heinrich. 

Berlin. Komische Oper. 

Turandot (October 1)., with Sigrid Ekkehard in the title role. Producer 
Joachim Herz. 

Der arme Jonathan (Millécker). Producer Hans Reinmar. 

Otello. Producer Walter Felstenstein. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia or Offenbach’s The Bandits. 

Bonn. Theater der Stadt. 

Idomeneo, Der Vampyr (Marschner), Der fliegende Holldnder, La Ceneren- 
tola, Der Wildschiitz, Falstaff, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Turandot, Falstaff, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, La Vedova Scaltra. 

Brunswick, Staatstheater. 

Die Zauberflote, Jessonda (Spohr), I Vespri Siciliani, Aida, Das Rheingold, 
Rodelinde, Il Matrimonio Segreto, La Fanciulla del West, Der Rosenkavalier, 
Mathis der Maler, Der Revisor. 

Cassel. Staatstheater. 

Giulio Cesare, Medea, Der Waffenschmied, Don Carlos, Falstaff, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Die Hochzeit des Jobs (Haas), Krutnava, Die Schule der 
Frauen, Der Wiistling (Wagner-Régeny). 

Cologne. Stiidtische Biihnen. 

Agrippina (Handel), Lucia di Lammermoor, Khovanshchina, Nabucco, 
Die Soldaten (Zimmerman—first performance), The Turn of the Screw, 
Wozzeck, Arlecchino, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle. 

Dortmund. Stidtische Biihnen. 

Die Zauberfléte, Acis and Galatea, The Apothecary, Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, Meistersinger, Salome, Madama Butterfly, Fra Diavolo, Jenufa, 
Wozzeck, Don Gil von der griinen Hosen (Braunfels), Columbus (Milhaud). 
Diisseldorf-Duisburg. Deutsche Oper am Rhein. 

The Bartered Bride, Titus Feuerfuchs (Sutermeister—first performance in 
Germany), Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, La Bohéme, Palestrina, Betrothal in a 
Monastery (Prokofiev—first performance in West Germany), Salome, a new 
opera by Giselher Klebe after Balzac’s La Peau de Chagrin. (All these works 
will have new productions in Diisseldorf). 

Der Glockenturm (Krenek) (first performance in Europe under the com- 
poser), The Old Maid and the Thief, Siegfried, Giulio Cesare. These will be 
produced at Duisburg. 

Newly engaged members of the company are: Regine Fonseca, Ditha 
Sommer, Carlos Alexander, Ernst Gutstein, Waldemar Kmennt, Benrabe 
Martinez, and Hans Rietjens. Guest conductors for the season are: Karl 
Béhm, G. L. Jochum and Eugen Szenkar. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. Stidtische Biihnen. 

Palestrina, Die Burgschaft, Tifland, Parsifal, Don Giovanni, Zar und 
Zimmermann, Tosca and Pelléas et Mélisande. 

Karisruhe, Staatstheater. 

Lohengrin, Fidelio, Zauberflote, Medea, Trovatore, Contes d’' Hoffmann, 
Der Wildschiitz, Manon, Samson et Dalila, Die Kluge, Salome, Raskolnikoff 
(Sutermeister). 
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New singers include: Greta Holm, Ruth Siewert, Jess Thomas and Angela 
Kotthoff. Guest artists will be Hermine Kérneer, Traute Rose, Scipio Colombo, 
Ken Neate, who will open the season as Lohengrin, and Antonio Tedeski. 


Mannheim. Nationaltheater. 

Belshazzar (Handel), Alceste, Zauberfléte, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
Wildschiitz, Rigoletto, Don Carlos, Tristan und Isolde, Contes d’ Hoffmann, 
Rape of Lucretia, Antigone. 


Munich. The new productions for the 1958-59 season at the Prinzregent- 
entheater are Carmen, I phigénie en Tauride, either Serse or Deidamia (Handel), 
Simplicius Simplicissimus (Hartmann), Cosi fan tutte, Trionfi (Orff), The 
Bartered Bride, and Tannhauser. There will be a restudied Traviata, revivals 
of Jeanne au Bicher, Turandot and Arabella. During the season Don Pasquale 
and Ariadne auf Naxos will be mounted at the Residenztheater. 


Munich. Theater am Girtnerplatz. 

Le Comte Ory, La Fille du Regiment, Schwanda, Die Bajuwaren (Lehner 
—premiére). 

Nuremberg. Stidtische Biihnen. 

Giulio Cesare, Demophon (Vogel), Der Waffenschmied, La Traviata, 
Otello or La Forza del Destino, Das Rheingold, Parsifal, Der Barbier von 
Bagdad, The Two Widows (Smetana), Tiefland, Die Frau ohne Schatten or 
Capriccio, Yii-Nu (Riede), Katrena, Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister). 


Oldenburg. Staatstheater. 

Fidelio, Don Pasquale, Zar und Zimmermann, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Lulu, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, Der Mond, L’Elisir 
d Amore. 

Stuttgart. Wiirtembergische Staatsoper. 

Serse (Handel), Parsifal, 11 Trovatore, Fate (Janacek—first performance 
outside Czechoslovakia), Volpone (Francis Burt—premiére), Cyrano de 
Bergerac (Otto Erich Schilling—premiére), Oberon, Fra Diavolo. 

Newly engaged artists: Elisabeth Léw-Széky, Walter Hagner, Alfons 
Herwig, Raymond Wolansky. 


w Hessisches Staatstheater. 
Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, La Forza del Destino, Mignon or Manon, 
Undine, Der Barbier von Bagdad. 

New singers: Hella Puhlmann, Elisabeth Roon; Alois Maresch, Walter 
Meiser, Georg Paskuda, Nikolaus Toth. New conductors: Wolfgang 
Sawallisch, Herbert Esser. 

Wuppertal. 

Giulio Cesare, Figaro, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Carmen, Aida, Manon 
Lescaut, I| Campiello, Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, Das Verhor des Lukullus, 
Simplicius Simplicissimus, 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva. Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Mireille, Il Trovatore, Werther, 
Monsieur Jabot (Hoffmann and Vuataz—premiére), Salome, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Eugene Onegin, Lakmé, Les Dialogues des Carmélites, La 
Forza del Destino, Boris Godunov. 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. Royal Opera. 

Lucia di Lammermoor (September 25) Margarita Hallim in the title role; 
conductor Fausto Cleva. 

Un Ballo in Maschera (October) with Birgit Nilsson and Jussi Bjoerling. 

Manon Lescaut (December); The Crown Bride (Rangstrém). 

Lohengrin (January), Der Rosenkavalier (February-March), Alcina 
(Handel) (April). 
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Obituary 


Romano Romani, composer, conductor and teacher of singing died in 
Baltimore at the home of his greatest pupil, Rosa Ponselle, whom he was 
visiting, on July 5; he was 74, His opera, Fedra with Ponselle in the title role 
and with Serafin conducting, was heard at Covent Garden in 1931. Other 
singers who coached with him included Marion Telva, Vivian della Chiesa 
and Zinka Milanov. 


Eyvind Laholm, American tenor died in New York on July 18. He was 
sixty-four. His real name was Edwin Johnson, and he took his stage name 
from the Swedish town of Laholm where his parents were born. After the first 
war he studied with William Brady in New York and made his operatic début 
in Essen. Engagements followed in Wiesbaden and Stuttgart; and from 1935 
until 1939 he was a member of the Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, where he 
sang Siegmund, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Radames, Canio and other heroic 
roles, He sang Walther at Covent Garden in 1934, and Siegmund and Tann- 
hauser at the Metropolitan in the 1939-40 season. Since 1941 he taught in 
New York. 

Kurt Striegler, conductor and composer died on August 4 in a sanatorium 
in Wildthurn bei Landau. He was born in 1886 in Dresden where he was 
engaged by Ernst von Schuh in 1905, He conducted regularly at Dresden until 
February 1958. 

Emidio Tieri, Italian conductor, died in Rome on July 6. He was well 
known throughout Italy and had directed performances at all the leading 
opera houses there as well as in South America. 





Summer Festivals, 1959 


Bayreuth. The 1959 Festival will open on July 23 with a new production 
of Der fliegende Holldinder. There will be no performances next year of the 
Ring, but there will be performances of Meistersinger, Parsifal, Lohengrin 
and Tristan. The dates of performances are as follows: 

Fliegende Hollander. July 23, 29, August 5, 11, 18, 24. 

Meistersinger. July 24, August 1, 6, 12, 22. 

Parsifal. July 25, 31, August 7, 13, 23. 

Lohengrin. July 26, 30, August 4, 15, 19, 25. 

Tristan und Isolde. July 27, August 8, 16, 20. 

(The above information has been made available by Festival Services 
ae y Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3, through whom bookings can be 
made. 


Edinburgh 

Opera plans for the 1959 Festival, which lasts from August 23 to 
September 12, were announced by Robert Ponsonby, the Festival’s Artistic 
Director, during the last week of the 1958 Festival. The three weeks’ opera 
season next year will be given by the entire ensemble of the Royal Opera 
Stockholm, under the artistic direction of Set Svanholm. 

Five operas will be given, including Rigoletto, Die Walkiire, the British 
premiére of Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s Aniara, and two more works yet to be 
announced, one of which will be an Italian opera. 

Among the singers who will appear are Kerstin Dellert, Margaret Hallin, 
Kerstin Meyer, Aase Nérdmo-Loveberg, Birgit Nilsson, Elisabeth Séderstrém, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Sigurd Bjoerling, Nicolai Gedda, Erik Saeden and Set Svan- 
holm. The conductors will be Sixten Ehrling and Fausto Cleva; and the 
producers Bengt Peterson and Goeran Gentele. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 


RUSSLAN AND LUDMILLA (GLINKA). With Firsova (Ludmilla), Pok- 
rovskaya (Gorislava), Verbitzkaya (Ratmir), Korneyeva (Naina), Lemeshev 
(A Minstrel), Nelepp (the Finn), Petrov (Russlan), Krivchenya (Farlaf), 
Gavriushov (Svietozar); Bolshoi Theatre Chorus and Orchestra, Moscow. 
Conductor: Kondrashin. Eight sides Parlophone PMA.1033-6, 


“With Ivan (Glinka’s first opera), pseudo-Russian opera had come to the 
end of its voyage; with Russlan, Russian opera proper embarked under full 
sail’ says Francis Dalvin in the excellent booklet which accompanies this set 
(musical synopsis, libretto and translation). In a way, Glinka has much in 
common with Weber, although the German was his senior by nearly twenty 
years and died well before /van Susanin was started. Weber, it is true, could 
draw on the very considerable dawning of German national music represented 
by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and Glinka had nothing of comparable 
merit behind him, but each composer in his different way and for his own 
countrymen drew together the threads of early romanticism and made it 
possible for his successors to work them. If Weber was the greater composer, 
Glinka probably had the wider influence, and every subsequent Russian com- 
poser is indebted to him. A Life for the Tsar seems to me the rough equiva 
lent of Euryanthe, and Russlan certainly lines up with Oberon (rather similar 
in its loose construction) and Freischiitz (as the fountain of later inspiration). 

The kinship of Glinka’s heroic choral writing with that of later Russians 
is obvious, but equally notable is his successful introduction of Oriental 
feeling, partly through luxuriant and colourful orchestration, partly through 
sensuously lovely vocal writing. The influence is apparent through Rimsky- 
Korsakov (e.g. Queen of Shemakhan) right up to Stravinsky (The Nightingale). 
The seductive Persian Chorus (beginning of side 4) takes us straight to the 
world of the Polovtsian Dances, and Ratmir (the contralto Prince of Khazar) 
in his languorously beautiful arias in Acts 3 and 4 immediately suggests the 
rich decoration in the depths of the contralto’s range not only of Khoncha- 
kovna and Marfa (Khovanshchina) but even of Tchaikovsky’s Olga and 
Pauline—I wish I could prove that Johann Strauss knew this music when 
writing the comedy equivalent in Prince Orlofsky in Fledermaus! Farlaf’s 
exhilarating rondo—with the overture, the opera’s best-known piece—is not 
only the forerunner of all Russian pieces in quick tempo for bass voice, but 
also a truly magnificent aria in its own right—the best bass patter song in 
existence? Russlan’s aria is noble music and very impressively sung here by 
Petrov (it follows Farlaf’s rondo on side 3); it is also in construction and 
melodic contour the prototype of Igor’s even greater aria in Borodin’s opera. 

The opera’s faults, like those of Oberon, can be blamed on the libretto, 
conjured up just after Pushkin’s untimely death by no fewer than five new 
writers, including Glinka himself. Important elements in the story are 
omitted entirely, as is the satirical side of Pushkin’s original, and the result 
is disjointed and episodic. The music, in these circumstances not surprisingly, 
concentrates mainly on evocation of atmosphere rather than on the furthering 
of the drama through music. That the atmosphere is vivid is due to Glinka’s 
strong melodic vein, his capacity for suggestive and beautiful orchestration, 
and to the fact that his gift is, given the opportunity, dramatic, as must be 
apparent to anyone who knows A Life for the Tsar. I found the opera very 
enjoyable indeed, full of fresh ideas and beautiful tunes, sometimes a little 
on the long side away from the stage (where I have never seen it), but 
altogether a work that is worthy of its high reputation. So national an opera 
cannot be easy to mount outside Russia and it could not be a cheap produc- 
tion anywhere; but in a good performance it might be sensationally successful. 

A good performance is certainly what it gets here, though I think less 
than a really fine one. This is partly because of the conductor Kondrashin’s 
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mistaken belief that the faster the tempo, the faster the music sounds (the 
overture and Farlaf’s rondo suffer); and partly because the two sopranos who 
sing Ludmilia and Gorislava, each thoroughly competent and avoiding the 
extreme acidity of some recorded Russian sopranos, still lack the sort of 
voices that fall gratefully on non-Russian ears. Neither has anything approach- 
ing the vocal roundness and technique of either of two phenomenally gifted 
Russian sopranos I heard in last year’s Toulouse singing competition, Bella 
Roudenko and Galina Olentchenko. Verbitzkaya copes splendidly with the 
first of Ratmir’s difficult and rewarding arias, rather less well with the second; 
but each of the tenors, Lemeshev and Nelepp, is excellent, the former scarcely 
less luscious of voice than on records made twenty years and more ago, the 
latter as usual a tower of musical strength. Incidentally, it must be nearly 
unique that the by no means short tenor role of the Finn should go no 
higher than G natural; Glinka himself was said to have been an excellent 
tenor, and maybe this gives a clue to his range! Krivchenya makes a good 
but not faultless shot at Farlaf, and the other supporting bass, Gavriushov, 
is an impressive heavyweight. I had not previously known Petrov except by 
reputation. His is a splendid organ of considerable range and colour, and he 
seems to be a singer of marked intelligence and musicianship. The aria is 
excellently done, so is his soft singing in the touching finale of Act 1 with its 
canon quartet, and the two-octave phrase in his lament over the bewitched 
Ludmilla is magnificent. A notable singer. H. 


DER BETTELSTUDENT (The Beggar Student) (Millécker), with Wilma Lipp 
(Laura), Rosette Anday (Palmatica), Esther Rethy (Bronislawa), Kurt Preger 
(Oliendorf), Eberhard Waechter (Jan), Rudolf Christ (Simon), August Jaresch 
(Onuphcie), Kari Doench (Enterich). Orchestra and Chorus of Vienna State 
Opera. Anton Paulik. VANGUARD PVL7056-7. 


Millécker’s operetta is regularly in the repertory of the Vienna Volk- 
soper, and is often to be heard in the many German opera houses. It obviously 
exercises more charm on an audience in an opera house where it can be seen 
as well as heard, than it did on his reviewer, who found it pretty boring 
musically. The performance should have obviously been better than it is, for 
the cast is one of the best Vienna can muster, but here they all sound a trifle 
dispirited and disinterested. Wilma Lipp seems to be having an off-day, and 
Rudolf Christ lacks charm. Indeed only Karl Doench in the small role of 
Enterich seems able to give the performance any lift. 


GIUDITTA (Lehar), with Hilde Gueden (Giuditta), Emmy Loose (Anita), 
Waldemar Kmentt (Octavio), Murray Dickie (Pierrini), Walter Berry 
(Manuele), Oscar Czerwenka (Professor Martini). Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Vienna State Opera. Rudolf Moralt. DECCA LK 4238-40. 


Unfortunately I found this Lehar piece just as unifiteresting musically as 
the Millécker, and although the Decca performance with a fine cast is on a 
higher level than in the set reviewed above, I would advise all but the greatest 
Lehar fans to wait until a single ‘Highlights’ disc appears—and there are indeed 
a few of them. Hilde Gueden and Waldemar Kmentt sing the roles that were 
created at the Vienna Staatsoper by Jarmila Novotna and Richard Tauber in 
1934. I enjoyed Gueden’s performance here more than anything I have heard 
from her to date, and feel she is more at home here than as Gilda, Pamina or 
Eva. Kmentt is one of the best Viennese tenors now before the public, and 
Loose and Dickie are excellent in the secondary roles. 


German 

Der Freischiitz : Langer trag’ich nicht die Qualen (Act 1) (Ernst Griiber. Prague 
Smetana Theatre Orchestra. Rudolf Vasata). SUPRAPHON SUEC 823. This 
German tenor based on Leipzig sings a good deal in Eastern Germany and 
elsewhere. He has a large rather ugly voice and exhibits little sense of style in 
this performance of Max’s famous aria from Freischiitz. On the reverse side 
of the disc. Viadimir Rushdiak (or Ruzdak as he is called at Hamburg), gives 
an equally insensitive account of ‘Largo al factotum’. Undine: Overture, 
Was seh’ich ! (Duet Veit-Hans), So wisse dass in allen Elementen (Undine’s recit. 
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and aria), Vater, Mutter, Schwestern, Briider (Veit’s aria), Nun ist’s vollbracht 
(Finale Act 3), Ballet Music (Anny Walter Ludwig, Hans Braun, 
Toni Blankenheim. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Chorus of Bavarian State 
Opera. Victor Reinshagen). DEUTSCHE GRAMOPHON. DGM 19010. Here 
is a selection of a work that is in the repertory of every German opera house, 
much as Maritana and The Lily of Killarney were always to be heard with the 
many British touring companies in the early years of this century, Aithough 
this is one of Lortzing’s few serious works, the music has the same kind of 
naive charm as his lighter Zar und Zimmermann and Der Wildschiitz. This 
selection is idiomatically dealt with by such stalwarts of the Munich and 
Frankfurt ensembles as Anny Schlemm, Hans Braun, Toni Blankenheim, and 
the tenor Walter Ludwig, whose charming account of the well-known ‘Vater, 
Mutter, Schwestern, Briider’ is the best thing on the disc — though Anny 
Schlemm’s performance of Undine’s aria is also very well done indeed. 


Der Wildschiitz: Overture; Lass er doch hiéren (duet Gretchen-Baculus); Ich 
habe Numero eins (Billiard Quintet); Fiinftausend Taler (Baculus’s aria); Wie 
freundlich strahit — Heiterkeit and Fréhlichkeit (Count’s recitative and aria) 
(Ellinor Junker-Giesen, Lore Wissmann, Res Fischer, Wolfgang Windgassen, 
Engelbert Czubok, Horst Giinter, Georg Hann. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra; 
Wiirttembergisches Staatsorchester. Ferdinand Leitner, Wolfgang Sawallisch). 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DGM19009. By the time this appears in 
print some of us will have seen the Stuttgart performance of this opera in 
Edinburgh, and many more will have heard the radio performance. This 
pot-pourri, consisting of recordings made at different times over the last six 
or seven years, seems an excellent way of issuing a potted opera. My only 
criticism is that the sleeve gives no indication of who does what; and only 
by possessing a Deutsche Grammophon German catalogue was I able to solve 
the mystery. But it is unfair to keep such secrets, so I will publish the results of 
my researches! The Overture is played by the Bamberg Orchestra under 
Sawallisch; the Gretchen-Baculus duet is charmingly sung by Junker-Giesen and 
the late Georg Hann; the Billiard Quintet is sung by Wissmann, Fischer, 
Windgassen, Czubock and Hann; Hann also gives us Baculus’s aria, which is 
already available on his LP recital (DGM 19025); and the Count’s aria is 
sung by Horst Giinter. On the whole the standard of performance is not as 
high as one would expect from the artists named, and lacks polish. Die 
Lustigen Weiber von Windsor: Overture; Nun eilt herbei, Witz heite ere 
Laune; O siisser Mond; Horsch die Lerche singt in Hain; Als Biiblein klein; 
Gott griiss Euch, Sir!—In einen Waschkorb?—Wie freu ich mich (Erika Kéth, 
Horst Wilhelm, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Gottlob Frick. Chorus of Séidtische 
Oper, Berlin and Orchestra. Wilhelm Schiichter). HMV BLP 1098. Despite 
the presence of Fischer-Dieskau and Frick on this disc in the Ford-Falstaff duet 
and of Frick on his own in a rather unsubtle performance of the Drinking Song, I 
prefer the Deutsche Grammophon selection (DGM 19049) reviewed in December, 
1956. Not only is this more complete, containing the bustling opening duet 
between Mistress Ford and Mistress Page and Anne Page’s aria, but Kim 
Borg and Eberhard Wachter sound better than their opposite numbers on HMV. 
As this is only a ten inch disc, it seems a waste of space to fill half one side 
with a not particularly inspiring performance of the overture which is obtain- 
able elsewhere. Gétterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Funeral March, Dawn and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Die Walkiire: age Fire Music; Die Meistersinger: 
Overture, Prelude Act 3, Dance of Apprentices, Entry of Masters (Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of London. Artur Rodzinski. NIXA WLP 20024. What 
is this orchestra exactly? A mixture perhaps of the London Philharmonic and 
London Symphony Orchestras? Whatever it is it plays well for Rodzinski, 
and the quality of the recording is high. But surely we have had enough 
Wagner orchestral excerpts, no matter how well they are played. 
Parsifal: Prelude and Good Friday Music; Siegfried Idyll; Meistersinger : 
Prelude (Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. William Steinberg). CAPITOL 
P 8368. This is an excellent recording from the technical point of view, and 
the interpretations and performance also reach a very high standard. Steinberg, 
who has recently been appointed to the London Philharmonic, enjoyed a great 
reputation in Frankfurt in pre-Hitler days. Since his stay in America he has 
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conducted little opera, but his Wagner performances with the San Francisco 
Opera a few seasons ago were highly praised. Hearing this disc it is not 
difficult to understand why. Highlights from Die Fledermaus (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Rita Streich, Nicolai Gedda, Helmut Krebs, Karl Diénch, Erich 
Kunz, Rudolf Christ. Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Herbert von 
Karajan) COLUMBIA 33CX1516. An excellent potted Fledermaus for those 
= = not the complete recording by the above artists. It contains all the 
right bits. 


Italian 


Highlights from Don Pasquale (Bruna Rizzoli, Petre Munteanu, Renato 
Capecchi, Giuseppe Valdengo. Orchestra and Chorus of the San Carlo, Naples. 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). PHILIPS SBR6240. A rather arbitary selection 
from the not very satisfactory complete Philips recording which was 
reviewed in February 1957. Failing a new recording by Decca (Gueden, 
Misciano, Capecchi [Malatesta], Corena) or EMI (Sciutti, Alva, Panerai, Badioli 
or Luise), cannot HMV reissue on LP the famous Schipa-Poli-Badini perform- 
ance? La Traviata Selection (Renata Tebaldi, Gianna Poggi, Aldo Protti) 
DECCA LXT 5399 and Rigoletto Selection (Hilde Gueden, Mario del Monaco, 
Aldo Protti) DECCA LXT 5387. Two more potted versions made from the 
complete Decca recordings. The Traviata is the more acceptable of the two, 
but neither performance was in any way ideal. Cavalleria Rusticana : Mamma, 
quel vino! Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba and No, pagliaccio no son (Dimiter 
Uzonov. Prague Smetana Theatre Orchestra. Zdenek Folprecht). SUPRA- 
PHON SUEC 810. Loud, noisy, unsubtle accounts of these arias, not 
always in tune. The fourth piece is Hermann’s aria from Pique Dame. 


TITO GOBBI: Pagliacci: Si puo?; Un Ballo in Maschera: Alla vita che 
tarride (Act 1), Alzati—Eri tu (Act 3); Tosca: Un tal baccano, in chiesa! (Act 
1), Tre sbirri (Act 1), Tosca é un buon falco (Act 2); Rigoletto: Quel vecchio 
maledivami—Pari siamo! (Act 1), Cortigiani, vil razza dannata (Act 2); La 
Traviata: Di Provenza i] mar. Orchestra, Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Tullio 
Serafin (Pagliacci, Rigoletto, Traviata), Victor de Sabata (Tosca), Antonino 
Votto (Ballo). COLUMBIA 33CX 1501. 


These are all taken from complete Scala recordings issued during the last 
three or so years, and so contain nothing that we have not already heard and 
noted when the sets were originally reviewed, It only remains to say that this 
gives a comprehensive view of Gobbi’s art, with his Scarpia and Rigoletto still 
remaining unchallenged today. 


ITALIAN OPERA INTERMEZZI : Loreley : Danza delle ondine; La Wally : 
Preludes to Acts 3 and 4; Giulietta e Romeo: Intermezzo; I Gioielli della 
Madonna: Intermezzo Act 3; I Quattro Rusteghi: Intermezzo Act 2; Il 
Segreto di Susanna; Overture: Notturno romantico; Waltz; Gugliemo Ratcliff: 
Intermezzo Act 2 (Il sogno); Le Maschere : Overture. Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Alceo Galliera. COLUMBIA 33CX 1545. 


A welcome, unhackneyed selection, mostly from operas we rarely see in 
England. Avid listeners to Italian opera broadcasts will recognise many old 
friends. The Philharmonia under Galliera are in excellent form and the 
recording is very fine. 


Stereophonic Records. Next month we intend to review the first stereo 
operatic recordings that have come our way, including Orff’s Die Kluge, some 
Wagnerian orchestral selections conducted by Erich Leinsdorf, some popular 
overtures played by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Albert 
Wolff, and Highlights from Andrea Chénier (Tebaldi, Del Monaco, Bastianini). 
We will also make some observations about the equipment on which these 
records have been played for review purposes. 
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Book Reviews 


=, ~— RUSHED TO MY POCKETS: by George Foa (John Calder), 
2s. 6d. 
TRADITION AND GIGLI: by Herbert-Caesari (Robert Hale), 12s. 6d. 


Two odd books. One knows that Mr Foa and Mr Herbert-Caesari have 
great experience in their own fields, but they both write with such disorderly 
enthusiasm that their experience, in these books, counts for very little. 


Mr Foa’s short novel has a tenor, who is haunted by, followed by, and 
finally trapped into performing with, the spirit of a long-dead nineteenth- 
century soprano, who makes ghostly pretensions to be the original Lucia di 
Lammermoor. A nice idea—but it never for a moment persuades the reader 
into the willing suspension of disbelief, Mr Foa’s world of singers and singing 
is sketchy and unconvincing. To decorate the text with the first lines of Italian 
arias, in Italian, and with haphazard technical terms like ‘coloratura’ and 
‘cadenza’, does not by itself create a world in which the reader can believe. 
Mr Foa’s singers and impresarios behave as they never would in real life. 
They inhabit a fantasy so strange, exuberant, and extravagant that the fantasy- 
plot gets lost against an undisciplined background. 


Mr Herbert-Caesari’s book is uneven. The historical sections are no more 
than a list of singers’ names, stuck together with an occasional snippet of 
gossip and anecdote, His reconstruction of the ‘Evolvement of the Old Italian 
School’ boils down to the familiar assertion, repeated in a variety of circum- 
locutions, that ‘Nature knows best’. Mr Herbert-Caesari is dogmatic and 
aggressive, and somehow contrives to set the reader against him from the very 
start of his book. On the second page of the Prologue he refers to his own 
‘major works’ on the voice, and two pages later peremptorily instructs the 
reader to read them—‘These two works demand a prolonged and serious study 
from cover to cover’, Possibly—but one’s immediate reaction is to say “The 
hell with them’. 

And yet Mr Herbert-Caesari writes admirably of the singer’s sensations. 
The singer must work with a hidden and sensitive mechanism, which he must 
control through what he feels in head, throat, tongue, and lips. This Mr 
Herbert-Caesari knows, thoroughly and intimately, and can describe clearly 
and sensitively. It is a disappointment that so much of the rest of the book is 


a confused mélange of his personal enthusiasms and prejudices. 
David Franklin 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC, edited by Arthur Jacobs (Penguin 
Books, 5s). 

I cannot praise too highly this excellent pocket dictionary: it is 
packed full of useful information, and tells us far more about many per- 
formers and composers than did the more elaborate and expensive Concise 
Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians reviewed last month. We all have our 
favourite hobby-horses, and Arthur Jacobs’s would appear to be the 
anglicizing of titles; so we have The Nibelung’s Ring, which includes 
The Valkyrie and The Dusk of the Gods; The Child and the Spells for 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges; and of course Tsar and Carpenter for Zar und 
Zimmermann. But Mr Jacobs’s nerve failed him over La Traviata, Il Trovatore 
and La Bohéme. He tells us ‘It is too late to anglicize Il Trovatore as The 
Troubador. Why? He opts for The Elixir of Love and The Puritans. A 
reformer must have the courage of his convictions! But seriously, this is not 
really a defect, and is purely a personal matter. Mr Jacobs has confined his 
entries of performers to the ‘highest ranking living interpreters, plus a few 
apparently on the verge of attaining that rank; a few executants specially 
associated with composers; and dead artists like Gigli who remain prominent 
through recorded performances’. And so although we have Caruso there is no 
Melba. But by and large the editor’s choice of interpreters is admirable. A 
highly valuable little book. H.D.R. 
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Opera Diary 
This month’s Diary contains accounts of a number of events which 

were overlooked or omitted for space reasons from previous issues of 

OPERA. We apologize to our readers if these reports seem out of date, 

but the events seemed to us important enough to be chronicled. 

Holland Festival 

Deutsche Oper am Rheim. The Makropoulos Affair (July 2) 

Readers may remember the nobleman of a past century, in Aldous 
Huxley’s Many A Summer, who ate raw fish guts in order to retain his 
youth, and was found 200 years later in the vaults of his castle, having 
regained the characteristics, both physical and mental, of a monkey. 
Karel Capek’s play The Makropoulos Affair (which was acted on tele- 
vision a few months ago) is a similar story, though with a less drastic 
denouément. Emilia Marty, an opera singer, intervenes in a marathon 
lawsuit about an inheritance, and gives accurate information about 
domestic and very private events of the previous century. It turns out, 
that as the young daughter of a royal necromancer, she was made the 
guinea-pig for an elixir of life in 1600 and something, and has survived, 
permanently in her middle thirties, always an opera singer, though 
having changed her name at suitable intervals. Her original name was 
Elina Macropoulos, and she herself is The Makropoulos Affair which 
Janacek set as an opera in 1927, and which the Deutsche Oper am Rhein 
presented at this year’s Holland Festival. 

Not being a Czech speaker, I cannot say if Max Brod’s German 
translation is faithful to Janacek’s scrupulous concern for verbal values, 
or even the diction of Capek’s play. But there was no doubt that an only 
moderately capable performance conveyed from start to finish that red- 
hot impact which is the special quality of Janacek’s operas; the excite- 
ment that Jenufa and Katya Kabanova generated in its London audience 
—here it was again. The score is built up fragmentarily and does not 
break into arioso until shortly before the end; but the fragmentary 
themes are superbly elaborated, and several of them stick like limpets 
to the memory—‘Causa Gregor Pius’, sung by the lawyer’s clerk is an 
obvious example. Through such fragments Janacek sharpens the per- 
spective of all his characters so that each one’s past and future becomes 
a matter of the listener’s deepest concern. To Emilia Marty the charac- 
ters in the lawsuit are uninteresting—her only desire is to discover the 
whereabouts of the recipe that gave her eternal life; by the time it has 
been handed over she does not want it; she only wants the releasing 
touch of death. She is the one protagonist, and the others altogether 
subsidiary, in the long run; but somehow Janacek has heightened the 
human nature of them all. All are real; she is the most brilliantly real, 
because she is so fancifully conceived. 

The standard of singing was not the equal of the music. Otto Wiener 
as Baron Prus was outstanding. Hildegard Hillebrecht held the attention 
by dint of self-exertion, not by sheer accomplishment or personal mag- 
netism ; her voice is not in fact what we expect from a singer with 300 
years of operatic experience. Perhaps it would be unfair to hope for 
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such an exponent ; but what a role for Ljuba Welitsch in her great days! 
The production was forced on to an ugly inappropriate set symbolizing 
a spider and its web, and dressed in costumes of the Oscar Wilde period, 
which clashed violently with the modernistic background. Alexander 
Krannhals conducted capably. But the credit, in the end, and afterwards, 
remained with Janacek. W.S.M. 


Sadier’s Wells. Opera da Camera di Buenos Aires (July 14 and 15) 


Two double bills were given by the South American company which 
visited London for a week in July. A third programme had been 
promised, and actually played in Manchester previously, but it was so 
disastrously performed that a tactful indisposition was announced and 
the programme changed. 

The two bills eventually presented consisted each of an extended 
one-acter, an hour long or so, followed by a short Nachspiel. Telemann’s 
Pimpinone, in the abridged version employed, only lasted half an hour or 
so, but it had been bolstered judiciously with orchestral intermezzi so as 
to make the entertainment end at a decent hour and so give an impres- 
sion of value for money. Quality is more important than quantity, how- 
ever. Pimpinone materialised as a dull piece with a cardboard plot, 
inadequately performed—though people who had heard another broad- 
cast of a longer version said it was a better piece before it had been 
topped and tailed. The performance of Haydn’s // Filosofo di Campagna, 
another predigested story, was even less passably done. Those of us who 
survived the two evenings would have been amply content if the Buenos 
Aireans had simply offered a tiny double bill of Cimarosa’s I] Maestro 
di Capella and Hindemith’s Hin und zuriick. 

For they were a very different and more appetising kettle of fish. 
Cimarosa’s monologue has been recorded by Fernando Corena (Decca) 
and as such is probably familiar to many readers of OPERA. The record 
does not, I think, suggest how wildly infinitely funny the piece can be 
on the stage. Up from the pit came the ad hoc orchestra, where the 
real conductor, Enrique Sivieri (who used, I believe, to be Gigli’s accom- 
panist) sat quietly al cembalo and ghosted for the exponent of the name 
part. This was Carlos Feller, a gifted singing actor with a rather gravelly 
but accomplished basso cantante and deep wells of bubbling imagination. 
The piece, you may remember, represents an orchestral rehearsal at 
which the conductor cajoles, threatens and encourages the players (Lort- 
zing was not too proud to filch the idea for the last act of Zar und 
Zimmermann). Mr Feller intimated the instruments and inflected the yells 
of entreaty most effectively, and enhanced this with a rampaging up and 
down the stage, and a succession of conductor-imitations that left one 
gasping for breath, doubled up on the seat, and groping feverishly for a 
handkerchief. 

Hin und Zuriick is a brief but uproarious skit on Teutonic expres- 
sionism. There is an old mother who does nothing but sneeze, a husband 
and the wife whom he slaughters in a jealous moment, a maid, and a 
strange old father-time character who descends from heaven and declares 
that, immortally speaking, backwards and forwards are alike; so this 
gruesome little melodrama is acted backwards—the husband flies back 
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through the window out of which, all remorse he jumped, the wife 
revives, etc., etc. Hindemith’s music is (some people may have thought 
surprisingly) amusing and light, and was appreciably played—again on 
stage ; was it a coincidence that this band played best when its feet as 
well as heads could be seen? And the cast sang and acted with nice 
extravagance. Vocal art was not at a premium; vocal art is, Mr Feller 
apart, not the strong point of this company, which is why poor Haydn 
and Telemann came out so badly. W.S.M. 


Glyndebourne. Ariadne auf Naxos and Il Segreto di Susanna (July 17) 

Yet another attempt was made to find a suitable companion piece 
for Strauss’s Ariadne. This year we had the slight but charming Wolf- 
Ferrari light opera about the lady who smokes secretly, and the Ariadne 
Prologue before dinner, and the opera proper after. And it worked quite 
well. 

Peter Ebert’s production of the Wolf-Ferrari opera was really 
excellent, and Heinz Blankenberg in the silent role of the servant Sante, 
stole the honours in this little farce. The glamorous Mary Costa had 
little voice as Susanna, and Michel Roux sang roughly and carelessly as 
Count Gil. John Pritchard got plenty of sparkle from the orchestra and 
evidently enjoyed the piece. 

Unfortunately his conducting of Ariadne was heavy and dull, and 
the orchestral playing lacked polish. The prologue was indeed a serious 
affair. Helga Pilarczyck who had been so admirable the previous week 
in the Holland Festival’s Erwartung was too tragic a Composer, and her 
voice has neither the beauty nor the rich quality which distinguished 
Sena Jurinac’s interpretation of the role. 

Lucine Amara repeated her Italianate and flamboyant Ariadne, and 
Richard Lewis his somewhat tired Bacchus. Rita Streich acted Zerbinetta 
with great verve, and sang with feeling, but her voice sounded rather 
small on this occasion. Altogether not one of Glyndebourne’s best 
evenings. H.D.R. 


Readers’ Letters 
Carl Rosa Opera 


May I correct one or two of the more serious inaccuracies in your August 
‘Comment’ on the issue between the Arts Council and the Carl Rosa Trust? 


Of the seven resignations from the Trust which took place before July 
1958, only one was due to disagreement over policy, Mr. John Denison is not 
and never has been a member of the Carl Rosa Trust. Mrs. Philips has not 
tried to control the company since her retirement. The other Trustees have 
not been influenced by her in their recent decisions. 

The Trust has been unanimous in its efforts to improve the standards of 
performance. In furtherance of this aim they proposed in July to appoint one 
of the most distinguished musicians of the day as Artistic Director. This 
proposal was rejected, without any consultation, by the Arts Council for a 
number of alleged reasons, none of which was true. 

‘Comment’ refers to Mr Procter-Gregg’s attempt to improve standards. 
May I suggest that the Editor and his readers refer to the notices of the Carl 
Rosa season at Sadler’s Wells in your issue of June 1958? All but one of the 
productions were severely criticised by your critics, The exception was Mr 
Hammond’s Benvenuto Cellini of which the Assistant Editor, Mr Warrack 
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Opera Stories 
f 


Young People 


: GLADYS DAVIDSON 


It is difficult enough for an adult to appreciate an opera 
without knowing the plot; it is quite impossible for a child, 
however musically minded, to grasp the story enacted on the 
stage simply by listening to it, whether it is sung in the 
language of its origin or in English. This book provides an 
essential ingredient of any young person’s enjoyment of 
opera. Here Miss Davidson tells, in stories that are exciting 
to read purely as stories, the plots of 26 operas. An intro- 
duction to each composer is given together with an explana- 
tion on how and why the operas came to be written. 
Illustrated 12/6 net. 
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wrote: “This was by far the most successful production that I saw the whole 

season .. . the Rosa deserves the highest praise for maintaining in their 

repertory a masterpiece which can be seen nowhere else in the world’. Other 

leading critics said substantially the same. Unfortunately Cellini has not been 

a in the repertoire: and its conductor is no longer on the staff of the Carl 
osa, 

With one point we entirely agree. There should be an independent inquiry 
into the reasons why the Trust’s proposals were rejected in favour of the 
improvisation called ‘Touring Opera 1958’. We hope that OPERA will not 
cease to urge this upon the Arts Council. The Carl Rosa Trust has been 
asking for such an enquiry since early July. They will co-operate most 


cordially. 
Charles Wilson, Acting Chairman Cari Rosa Trust, London, W.1. 


We hasten to apologise for our factual slip in including John Denison's 
name in the list of trustees. If the resignations were not concerned with 
policy, what did cause them? And thirdly, Mrs Philips has not given the 
impression of standing entirely aloof in the recent crisis. It is disingenuous of 
Mr Wilson to quote Mr Warrack’s comment in support of his case. The 
generally held low opinion of the season cannot be laid at the door of an 
artistic director whose hands, we now openly hear, were manacled, but at 
that of the manaclers themselves. Moreover, the dropping of Benvenuto 
Cellini from the repertory was surely inevitable since it was the particular 
charge of Mr Hammond, whose conducting for some years has met with sharp 
disapproval from London critics. Indeed we hope to see Cellini again; but 
anyone in his operatic senses would prefer a stable touring company with a 
sound, well-performed repertory first. Good bread and butter before jam. 
This seems to be Prof. Procter-Gregg’s own view, and in common with the 
vast majority of the company, who knew the situation from the inside, we 
have more faith in it than in the old régime. We hope it is unnecessary to 
add that this in no way implies ill-will to the present Carl Rosa Company, 
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and that Prof. Procter-Gregg's company will have no priority of treatment 
in our pages. With all sincerity, we wish both companies well.—ED. 


Impending O.P. riot ? 

I have paid my last visit to Covent Garden, This last rise in the price of 
the gallery seating has led to my making the decision. I usually make between 
forty and sixty visits per season, usually to new productions. There remains 
still one house which I can afford—Sadler’s Wells. 

If the members of the gallery audience stayed away until the prices came 
down again, I think there would be a change in the policy of soaking those 
least able to pay. One has only to compare the percentage increase on all 
seating in the house to know who is paying the largest share of it. 


G. Ancutt, London 


I have before me the prices at Covent Garden for February-March 1947, 
and have been comparing them with the prices current this summer. Stalls 
which were 17s. 6d. in 1947, cost £2 12s. 6d. for Aida and The Trojans, and 
£3 3s. for Traviata and Don Carlos. Balcony stalls were 13s. 6d. in 1947, 
£1 12s. 6d. and £1 17s. 6d. in 1958; amphitheatre, 9s. in 1947, 18s. and £1 in 
1958; and the gallery, which was 3s. 6d. in 1947 was 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. in 
1958. Are the gallery increases larger in proportion than the rest of the 
house?—Ed. 


Peter Grimes 


Peter Grimes is to be recorded at the end of the year. This good news | 
received from the composer. My main question he could not answer; that is, 
when could we have an LP version of The Rape of Lucretia, as I am getting 
very distressed over my scratchy set of 78s. I hope something will be done: 
and welcome Peter Grimes! Roy Wolstenholme, Hale, Cheshire 
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Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS TOURING OPERA 

September Essoido, Brighton His Majesty’s, Aberieen 

29 Siegfried Merry Widow Bartered Bride 

30 — Traviata Carmen 

October 

1 — Merry Widow (m) Barber of Seville 

Figaro (e) 

2 — Merry Widow Butterfly 

3 Gétterdimmerung Don Giovanni 

4 (m) —— —_— Carmen 

4© a Tosca Cavalleria, Pagliacci 

October | Streatham Hill Opera House, 
Manchester 

6 | Rheingold Merry Widow Butterfly 

7 | Walkiire Bartered Bride 

x wham Merry Widow Carmen 

9 Siegfried Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

10 =e Tosca Don 

11 () <a Merry Widow Bartered Bride 

lle G6tterdiammerung Samson and Delilah Barber of Seville 

October Grand Theatre, Leeds London Hippodrome, Bristol 

13 one | Don Giovanni 

14 Samson (Handel) Bartered Bride 

15 Samsoa | Carmen 

16 Samson | Ballet Butterfly 

17 Samson | Barber of Seville 

18 (m) Samson Bartered Bride 

18 () Samsoa Cavalileriag Pagliacci 

October De Montfort Hall, 

Le 

20 Butterfly 

21 Bartered Bride 

22 Theatre closed for Ballet Butterfly 

23 rehearsals Barber of Seville 

24 Don G 

25 (m) 

25 «) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

October Londoa Her Majesty's, Carlisle 

27 Ballet <p 

28 pn — Barber of Sevilie 

29 a | Flying Dutchman Butterfly 

30 Ballet Merry Widow Bartered Bride 

31 Boris Godunov Flying Dutchman Don Giovanni 

November — 

1 (m) — —- Bartered Bride 

1® Ballet Samson and Delilah Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

















PALMER’S GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


WINTER GARDEN, EASTBOURNE. October 24. Opera and operetta 
LIVERPOOL OPERA COMPANY 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER 


5 Turandot on gramophone records (Callas) 

12 Das Rheingold, recording from Bayreuth 

19 Die Watkiire, recording from Bayreuth 

22 The Two Widows (Smetana). Shortened version, from Manchester. 
26 Steafried, recording from Bayreuth 

Nov. 2 Gétterdiimmerung, recording from Bayreuth 


BBC TELEVISION 
2 A Tale of Two Cities 
19 Boris Christof! on “Music for You" 


Charch House, Southgate, N.14. La Juive (Halévy), October 16, 17, 18. 


Recital by Erick Aiken. 


David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool. The Beggar's Opera (Britten), October 23, 24, 25. 
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*Die Walkiire’ 
Act 3, Scene 3: War es so schmahlich? 
(including Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music) 


* Der Fliegende Hollander ’ 

Act 2, Scene 3: Wie aus der Ferne 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Ludwig 
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A SEASON OF 


GRAND OPERA 


Director: Humpurey PrRocterR-GREGG 
AUTUMN, 1958 
6th: OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 
. 13th: HIPPODROME, BRISTOL. 
. 20th: DE MONTFORT HALL, LEICESTER. 
. 27th: HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, CARLISLE. 


Further dates will be notified in the next issue. 


The Season is presented in association with 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


includir.z 
WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH, 1959 
and all other leading Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEI - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 


Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training 

MASTERCOURSES for professional singers and advanced students for the 
Study of LIEDER singing. 

(Interpretation, Style, Diction, Flexibility.) 


Advisory lessons, Auditions free. 
All enquiries to: 


70 CARLTON HILL: LONDON : N.W.8. 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 
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